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BIDING HIS TIME; 


OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Mr. Petridge remained as poor as ever after 
this. Paying his rent, he said, had exhausted his 
ready resources, though he still talked of imagi- 
nary millions. 

Andrew had learned that argument with a mind 
so manifestly disordered led to no satisfactory re- 
sults. But he was convinced that Nathan had a 
little money ; and by urgent insistence he succeeded 
in getting small sums from him now and then. 

With these, and with what he himself earned at 
the bake-house, he was able to pro- 
vide for him quite comfortably dur- 
ing the following winter. The old 
man’s sentry-box was restored to its 
former use as a coal-bin, and An- 
drew made him keep a good fire in 
the stove; he also brought in other 
necessaries; so that the old house 
was rendered inhabitable in the cold 
weather. 

He owed much to the advice and 
sympathy of Mrs. Wilbur and 
Phronie, and the substantial assist- 
ance they gave hin. 

Mr. Wilbur’s bark was worse than 
his bite, his wife said; and she did 
not let his remonstrances cut off the 
stream of her benefits. Andrew, 
meanwhile, made himself so useful 
that the baker continued to give him 
employment, while regarding him 
with suspicion and dislike. 

Lem Gorbett, friend of the Burge 
boys, and driver of one of the 
baker’s wagons, was likewise ag- 
grieved by the favor shown to An- 
drew by the women-folks; and he 
managed to fan their employer’s 
jealousy. Andrew felt deeply the 
unjust opposition of these two. But 
he consoled himself with the princi- 
ple of conduct which his mother’s 
letter had taught Lim. Whatever 
happened, he resolved to be patient 
and bide his time. 

The winter was past and it was 
April when Mrs. Wilbur told An- 
drew, one morning, that as he had 
a little leisure he might get on Lem’s wagon with 
him and see something of the neighboring towns. 

“1 want you two to get better acquainted,” she 
said to Lem, ‘‘and be better friends.’’ But what 





| Perhaps not quite. But you’ve often come 
| when you were not fit to get on to your wagon 
| and drive a horse. You’ve had warnings enough, 
Lem Gorbett.” 

Lem still hoped to have the wagon again the 
next day, and he lingered about the bake-house, 
trying to get back into favor. He only suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting some occasional em- 
ployment in Andrew’s place, while Andrew kept 
| the wagon. 
| Andrew did not pretend to know much about 

| maneens he had never had the care of one before. 
| He liked it, however; he enjoyed the freedom of 
his new occupatiun, his rides, often in the open 
| country, in the beautiful spring weather, his chats 
with customers, and, not least, his increased 
| wages. 


‘*He may bring in as much money as I did,” 





‘“‘Here’s Towner,” said Lem. ‘Ask his opin- 
ion.” 

Towner was the driver of the other wagon. 
Each driver took care of his own horse, and had 
nothing to do with the other. Towner was a 
middle-aged man, of few words, friendly enough 
to both Lem and Andrew, but inclined to take 
sides with his old associate against the new- 
comer. 

‘It’s plain enough,” he said, when his judgment | 
was appealed to, “that Dicky don’t have just the | 
care he did when Lem drove him. I don’t know | 
why it is; must be Andrew don’t feed him reg’lar. | 
And I notice Dicky laps up his oats in a quarter | 
the time the General does. I never saw a hoss eat 
so quick as he does lately. As if he was ’mos’ 
starved.” | 

“Do you think you could take Dicky and build 








|Lem would say; ‘the can’t very well help that. 





“PVE 


| You know what he takes out and what he ought 
|to bring in. Any one, though, with half an eye, 
| can see he don’t know how to take care of a hoss. 

He don’t keep Dicky brushed down as I did; and 


him up again?” the baker asked. 
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BEEN ROBBED.” 


he didn’t care to try. 
“But I want you totry. I want you to drive | 


but leaving their contents on the pavement, and 
kept on, in wild pursuit, expecting nothing less 
than that the wagon would be dashed to pieces 
and the General ruined. 

The catastrophe was not so bad as it might have 
been, had the General been a less steady and sen- 
sible horse. He avoided obstacles in his course, 
and slackened his speed as he got farther away 
from the real or fancied danger that had startled 
him; and finally turned up to the side-door of the 
bakery, where he stopped. There Andrew found 
him, surrounded by a group of spectators, when, 
flushed and breathless and frightened, he came 
running, with an empty drawer in each hand, to 
learn the extent of the damage. 

Phronie hastened to meet him; she and her 
mother had been far more anxious about him 
than about anything that might have happened to 
the horse and wagon. 

“Don’t mind! It’s lucky you 
didn’t have a smash-up,” she said, 
reassuringly. 

But how could he help minding ? 
He didn’t see how he was to blame, 
and yet he knew he would be 
blamed; and it was with a sense of 
something very much like guilt that 
he approached the wondering group, 
panting for breath, and lugging the 
drawers. 

“I’m glad you’ve brought back a 
whole neck !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
bur, cheerfully, as she finished ex- 
amining the shaken-up contents of 
the wagon. But the baker demand- 
ed, in his surliest tones: ‘‘What do 
you say to this ?” 

“T—don’t know—what to say,” 
Andrew gasped out. ‘Then, as he 
gained breath, he went on to relate 
all he knew of the affair. The 
spectators generally appeared friend- 
ly. Lem Gorbett was not there to 
jeer at him; only the boy, Ike, 
seemed to find much fun in the ac- 
cident. 

“Well!” growled the baker, ‘‘take 
him and finish your round, if you 
think you can be trusted; such a 
boy as you aint fit to have the man- 
agement of a horse anyway! Now 
we'll see what will happen next.” 

If Lem had been on the spot, 
there is no doubt but he would then 
and there have been put upon the 
wagon in Andrew’s place. But, the 
crisis over, Mrs. Wilbur prevailed 


Towner guessed he could if anybody could, but | upon her husband to give the unlucky Andrew 


still another trial. 
It was for the most part a cash business, so 


she said to her husband was this : | he’s falling away in flesh.” 

“You know very well Lem’s habits are not; Nobody else could see that the animal was not 
good, that he keeps bad company, Ned and Sol | as well curried now as when Lem had him. But 
Burge,-for instance, and you may be obliged to | along in June it became apparent, not only that 


Dicky and let Andrew take the General, till we see that he had daily the handling of small sums. 
if changing masters makes the difference Lem | But Mr. Wilbur had a few bills out; there was 
claims it will.” also a grocer in Medford whom he had assisted, 

This was not just the change Lem hoped for; | and who was making prompt quarterly payments 
neither did it suit Towner. of his debt. 


discharge him any day. You’ve said so yourself. 
But he thinks he has us in his power because no- 
body else knows his routes. Now, I’m deter- 
mined to have some one to put into his place, 
when we find we can’t stand his ways any longer. 
Andrew is just that one.” 

“Oh, of course!’ replied the baker, with heavy 
sarcasm. ‘Andrew! Andrew! it’s always An- 
drew! You make a fool of that boy!” 

Yet he did not absolutely forbid her putting 
Andrew on to learn Lem’s routes. The result 
proved her foresight. It was not many weeks 
before Lem’s dissipations culminated in a night’s 
frolic which unfitted him for appearing at the 
shop at the usual hour the next morning. 


Tt was ten o’clock before he finally came round, | 


swaggering and insolent, and demanded what had 

become of his horse. He had been at the stable 

and missed him. 
‘Your horse!’’ 


cried the baker’s wife. ‘The 


horse you have been driving, and the wagon, too, | 


are in safer hands than yours. And I guess we 
can dispense with your services in future.” 

“Ts that so, Mr. Wilbur ?”” Lem appealed, in a 
humble tone, to the baker. 

“That’s about the way it looks,” Mr. Wilbur 
replied, siding with his wife for once. In fact, 
with all his grumbling and fretting, he usually 
followed her advice in matters of importance. 
“We can't have you coming to business this time 
of day, if you work for us.” 

‘But you'll allow,” pleaded Lem, “I’ve never 
been so late before.” 


his ribs were growing prominent, but that his 
spirit and strength were failing. Andrew himself 
was the first to perceive that Dicky no longer got | 
over the track with lightness and ease, as when he 
first took him, but that he required more and 
more urging. 

‘Are you sure you feed him well?” the baker 
asked, seeing the horse come in jaded one even- 
ing. 

“I’m very sure. I give him a measure of grain | 
night and morning, just as you directed,” replied | 
| Andrew; ‘and fill his rack with hay. His appe- 
| tite is good, he eats up everything clean. And I 
| water him regularly.” 

“Well, increase his feed a little,” said the baker. 
This Andrew did, but without putting flesh on 
| the horse’s ribs. There would be days when the 





| promised to explain the mystery. 





He didn’t fancy the | 
jidea of giving up the sleek General to Andrew, | 
| and taking a run-down nag in his place. 

Andrew was likewise chagrined. But Dicky’s 
unaccountable falling away had so perplexed him, 
| that he was ready to accept any arrangement that | 


To his great surprise, but I fear not quite 0 | 
much to his gratification, Dicky began to pick up | 
very soon after he passed into Towner’s hands. | 
Everybody noticed it; Lem crowed over it; and 
Andrew could not deny it. Fortunately, the Gen- 
eral did not at the same time show signs of fail- 
ure. 

But something else happened, even more start- 
ling, late in the summer. The General ran away! 
To have a horse run away with a baker’s wagon, 
and the pies and cakesand loaves and rolls that 





animal would show a little more vigor in making | fill its lidded chests and case of drawers, is about 
| his rounds; but on the whole there was no im- | 


| provement. 
“I’m afraid I shall have to put away that beast,” | 
| Mr. Wilbur at length said, dubiously shaking bis 
| head, as he watched Andrew start off on one of his 
daily trips. | 
“Better put away the driver,” replied Lem. | 
“He don’t know any more about a hoss than a | 
frog does about a fiddle. See how he holds the 
reins !”’ 
| ‘I don’t see but what he holds the reins as well | 
| as anybody,” interposed the baker’s wife, as she | 
came to the door. ‘And why should he neglect | 
the horse? He declares he don’t, and I believe 





as undesirable as any small accident that can be | 
| imagined. 

Andrew did not know how it came about. He 
had left the General at the corner of a Somerville 
| street, while he went to call upon a customer near 
by; he was detained a few minutes, and when he 
came out of the house, horse and wagon were 
gone. He ran to the corner in time to see a 
drawer which he had left unfastened, dropping | 
out of the end of the wagon, followed quickly by 
another, scattering their tarts, pies and jelly-cakes | 
as the horse tore away up the street. 

There was nobody near to tell what had fright- 
ened him, and Andrew did not stop to inquire. | 





Early in October Andrew was commissioned to 
collect one of the Medford man’s payments, 
together with a few other bills due on his route. 
So he returned home that afternoon with an un- 
usual amount of money—one hundred and eight 


| dollars—in what he called his ‘‘road-book.” 


This was made for memoranda and bank-bills, 
and was fastened by a rubber band. He com- 
monly carried it, for convenience, in the side 
pocket of his coat; a safe enough place under 
ordinary circumstances. But he had never before 
been entrusted with so much money at a time, and 
it made him more than commonly cautious. So 
he put it into his inside breast-pocket, and but- 
toned his coat over it tightly. 

He had also another commission to execute 
that afternoon. Phronie wanted two or three ripe 
milkweed pods for some ornamental purpose, and 
had asked him to bring them home to her, if he 
should see any by the way. He had picked some 
on a hillside in Medford, and placed them loose 
in the side pocket where he usually carried his 
road-book. 

He remembered that it was a year that day 
since he arrived at the old house on the hill, and 
made his first visit to the baker’s shop. The 
recollection caused him to think of many things 


| on his homeward ride ; his strange experience with 


old man Petridge, the kindness of Phronie and 


| her mother, the way in which his present occupa- 


tion seemed to have been shaped for him, almost 
without any choice of his own, and how he had 


him. There’s something the matter with Dicky.’ | He followed, picking up the drawers by the way, | been prospered in spite of the opposition of others. 
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His mind went back to that dreary night in the 
old house, when he read his mother’s letter, and | 
took in for the first time its full significance; and 
forward to the future, which was beginning to | 
look bright to him, though so different from what 
he had anticipated when he made his rash Eastern 
journey in answer to old Nathan’s letter of invita- 
tion. } 

Occupied with these thoughts, the homeward | 
drive seemed short to him; and yet it was nearly | 
dark when he turned into the narrow lane, at the | 
end of which, not far from the shop, stood the 
barn where the baker kept his wagons and horses. 
Towner’s wagon was already in, and Dicky was 
champing hay in his stall. | 

Andrew drove his wagon in beside the other, | 
felt the road-book secure, and assured himself 
that Phronie’s milk-weed pods were whole, antic- 
ipating the satisfaction of soon handing the money 
to the mother, and of showing the daughter that | 
he had not forgotten her request. 

He got down from the wagon, detached the 
General, unharnessed him, and, with a kindly 
slap, sent him through a side door to his stall in 
the adjoining stable. His stall was the farthest; 
next to that was Dickey’s; then there was an un- 
occupied stall near the door, containing a pile of 
litter for bedding. 

He followed the General in, made him fast, and 
saw that there was hay in his rack; then returned 
to close the huge barn-door, and bolt it on the 
inside, before going out through a smaller door 
from the stables. 

The closing of the big door shut out what was 
left of the daylight, and he was groping his way | 
to the smaller door, when he heard a rustling of | 
litter which could not have been made by the | 
horses. He paused a moment to listen; then, 
thinking there was a cat in the stable, he started 
again for the door. But just as he did so, some- 
thing big and tremendous flapped over and down 
upon him, like an enormous wing. 

‘Ho! What's this ?” he shouted, in the sudden 
fright it gave him, and with the folds of a heavy 
horse-blanket swiftly closing about and stifling 
his outcry. 

He struggled with all his might to cast it off, 
and free his face and hands, but something clasped 
it close, and held it down, and crushed him under 
it, and bore him, still struggling and uttering 
muffled cries, to the ground. 

Overpowered and deprived of breath, he almost 
lost consciousness of what was taking place; but 
he was aware of struggling still, feebly and inef- 
fectually, and of trying to shriek for help, while 
strong hands held and choked him, and rifled his 
pockets. Then there was a blank. 

When he came to himself, he was lying on the 
stable floor, gasping for breath, with the blanket 
wrapped closely about his head, breast and arms. 
He quickly remembered that some terrible thing 
had happened to him, and made an effort to free 
himself. That was not easily done. The blanket 
was tied on. 

He succeeded in getting an arm out, and sat up, 
with the frightful encumbrance still over his head 
and chest. His one free hand now freed the other ; 
they found and loosened a rope halter twisted 
around the blanket, and flung off all together. 

Then, sitting in the darkness on the stable floor, 
he clutched his breast, only to find his coat torn 
open, and the road-book gone. 

“I’ve been robbed!” he cried aloud in despair, 
as he felt again and again in his pockets, and 
struggled blindly to his feet. 

He had one faint hope: the book might have 
fallen out in the tussle, and got lost in the litter of 
the floor. 

By the door hung a lantern, which he had not 
thought it necessary to light until he should re- 
turn later to the stable, to bed the General and 
give him his oats; but now, with shaking nerves, 
he struck a light, and, lantern in hand, his hat 
gone, his hair tumbled over his eyes, he stooped 
and poked, and stifled fierce, dry sobs. 

The struggle had taken place between the unoc- 
cupied stall and the door. There lay Andrew’s 
hat, which he picked up, and shook, and put on 
his head. There was the horse-blanket still en- 
tangled in the rope; this he also shook and flung 
aside. And there was a light sprinkling of loose 
straw, but no pocketbook. 

“Gracious me, Andrew Hapnell! 
trouble ?” 

This exclamation burst from Mrs. Wilbur, when 








What’s the 


|did not believe a word of Andrew’s story. 


“They? Who?” | 

“‘How should I know ?” 

“Did you chase them ?”’ 

‘How could I, when they left a horse-blanket 
tied over my head ?” 

“Did you yell ?” 

“Of course I did, or tried to, till they choked 
the yell out of me.” Something of Andrew’s 
peculiar drawl, which he had mostly got rid of, 
came into his tones as he said this, and gave a 
humorous turn to his words, though he had never 
in his life felt so little like making fun. 

“Did you run to the door and call help the 
first thing?” Mrs. Wilbur asked, while Phronie 
laughed hysterically. | 

“No; I suppose I ought to; but it was too late 
then. I stopped to look for the road-book.” 

‘‘And you’re sure it aint in the stable?” said 
the baker. 

“Not unless it got into the pile of straw in the 
vacant stall, and I don’t see how that could be,” 
Andrew replied. 

‘“Let’s go and see!” said the baker, severe al- 
most to savageness. It was clear enough that he 


‘*Where’s Lem ?” 

“He came in from the back shop a few minutes 
before Andrew did, to say he was going for his 
supper,” Phronie replied. ‘He was putting on 
his coat.” 

“And Ike ?” 

“‘He’s out doing errands.” 

**You’ll have to go yourself then, Phronie, and 
bring a policeman,” said the father, “while I go | 
with Andrew to the barn, and look into the mat- 
ter, if there’s such a thing as looking into it.” 

Andrew explained again on the spot, as clearly | 








as he could, to Mr. Wilbur and others who ac- | 
companied them to the barn, and afterwards to | 
the policeman who came with Phronie, how the | 
robbery had taken place, and why he acted as he | 
did. He faltered in his replies to a few questions ; 
much remained confused in his mind, and some 
of the reasons he gave for his conduct seemed to 
himself so insufficient that he tried to think of 
better ones. 

The truth is, one hardly knows what his own 
actions and motives are in such a crisis of sur- 
prise and fright, and he must have a clearer head 
than the most of us possess who can afterwards 
give a straightforward account of things. Thus 
it happens that the most innocent person will 
sometimes stammer and forget, whi’. the tale told 
by the rogue will flow with persuasive smooth- 
ness. 

Unfortunately, Andrew saw yawning before 
him the danger of not being believed. A Charles- 
town clerk had lately been convicted of robbing 
himself, in order to defraud his employers; a no- 
torious case, still in everybody’s mind. He felt 
the horror of being suspected of playing the same 
miserable trick, and this made him appear even 
too anxious to clear himself. 

The barn was well back from the street, but not 
far from other barns and houses, and it seemed 
that he might have made himself heard at :the 
time of the assault. His assailants could have 
escaped in the obscurity, by another street in the 
rear, but it appeared strange that he did not run 
out and try at least to discover them the moment 
he was free, instead of waiting to light a lantern 
and look for the pocketbook. 

There were signs of a scuffle on the littered 
floor, but nothing which Andrew might not have 
made himself in order to corroborate his story. 

When asked if he had any idea who the guilty 
parties were, he stammered again, and then was 
silent. He thought he could guess who they were; 
but he had no proof, and dared not mention 
names, lest he might be still further suspected of 
trying to implicate others in order to screen him- 
self. 

But he was sure there were two robbers, if not 
three, and that one of them was tall, with long 
arms, and very strong. Persons living in the near- 
est houses were questioned, but nobody had heard 
any disturbance in the barn, and no suspicious 
characters had been seen:there. 

It was late when the matter was finally left in 
the hands of the police, and the baker’s family 
went in to supper. 

“You are coming, too?” Phronie said to An- 
drew, as he lingered outside the door. 

“Why, yes, of course he is coming!” Mrs. 
Wilbur exclaimed. ‘Why not, Andrew?” She 








the boy, having entered the rear shop and found 


nobody, went forward and presented himself, with | 


haggard features and disordered dress, in the 
sales-room. 

“I’ve been robbed,” he said, huskily, but so 
quietly that the announcement seemed wholly in- 
credible. 

‘Robbed ! 
wife. 

“Of that money,” he replied. 
from me just now in the stable.” 

In a minute he was surrounded by the whole 
family, the baker, Mrs. Wilbur, Phronie, and two 
or three customers. He, the centre of the excited 
group, appeared the calmest of all, but with the 
calmness of exhaustion and stupefaction. 

‘How much money ?” Mr. Wilbur demanded, 
his sparkling eyes scanning the miserable lad 
from head to foot. Andrew explained. 
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How ? Of what?” cried the baker’s 


“Tt was taken 


“Was any of your money taken? 


spoke kindly, but he felt that even she doubted 
his truth. 

‘I can’t eat anything,” he replied, looking a pict- 
ure of wretchedness as he hung back and saw the 
rest goin. And, indeed, his lack of appetite was 
no pretence. The scuffle, the fall, the excitement 
and exhaustion, still more perhaps the ordeal of 
questions and explanations he had gone through, 
had left him sick in body and soul. 

“Come, Andrew!” Phronie stayed to entreat 
him. “Don’t take it so to heart. It will all turn 
out right.” 

“T hope it will. If it don’t, I—I don’t see how 
I am to blame; but if others blame me”— His 
feelings were mastering him, and he hastened to 
change the subject. ‘I am sorry the milk-weed 
pods I had picked for you got crushed in the scuf- 
fle; but I will get you some more the first chance 
I have.” ‘ 

“Oh, don’t mention them!” cried Phronie, in 








“No; I left my money at home, all but a little 
change I had in my pocket. 
the change.” 


They didn’t take 


great distress. “I am so sorry, Andrew! Do 
come in!” 


two. “I have a headache. I'll see you in the 
morning; I shall be better then.” 

“Oh, I hope you will! I know it has been ter- 
rible to you. Good-night, Andrew!” 

She, at least, believed in him; but why should 
she? He was half inclined to lose faith in him- 
self. The whole affair of the robbery seemed 
sickeningly unreal to him. Yet there was the 
coat torn out at the button-hole, the empty breast 
pocket, the milk-weed pods crushed to husks and 
feathers in his side pocket, and the dreadful head- 


ache. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE UNSEEN VICTOR. 


There are no perils that the valiant-hearted 
Will fear to meet, if they but serve the right. 
A noble purpose planted in the spirit 
Will give to every one an arm of might. 


————+or—__——_- 
For the Companion. 


FRIEND AND FOE. 


It was in war times, down South, and Helen 
Reaner, a young girl of fourteen years, instead of 
being at boarding-school, studying her lessons and 
learning to paint and dance and speak French and 
do fancy-work, as would have been the case in time 
of peace, was busy working for the soldiers—knit- 
ting socks and making flannel shirts, and picking 
lint. 

There was work for brain and heart as well as 
hands, for Helen was the only child of her parents. 
Moreover, her mother was timid and delicate, and 
the anxiety she endured on account of her husband, 


and related what had happened, the animation and 
excitement that she had been keeping under began 
to show itself. 

“I’m not at all afraid of them, mamma,” she said. 
“I was certain I should not be. We will have to tell 
the servants to get them something to eat; I don’t 
know what, I’m sure. Our usual fare is good enough 
for them certainly, and they’ll have to sup on corn 
pone and rye coffee sweetened with sorghum. I hope 
you won’t think of trying to do more. 

“Gracious, how it made my blood boil to see that 
uniform! And the wretch had the impudence to try 
to be very polite! I even thought he seemed to pity 
me when I alluded to your sickness and our destitute 
| and unprotected state That is the one thing I can. 
not and will not stand —to be pitied by a Yankee! 

‘Mamma, I do beg of you, don’t be humble to him, 
if he comes where youare. I see no reason why you 
should see him at all. We can send them their food 
to the barn. No, mamma, I’)] tell you what we'll do. 
They think we are poor and starved and ragged and 
destitute, and we’ll let them see they are wrong.” 

“But, my child, if they are right”— 

“Listen tome,mamma. This is what we will do: 
We'll set the tea-table,—for one, of course, as the 
other two are common soldiers, and we could not eat 
with them,—and we’ll get out our best china and 
linen,—such as has not been used for lint,—and Aunt 
Tama shall kill a chicken, if there’s one left to kill, 
and we’ll use that last little bit of coffee and white 
sugar which we’ve been keeping as a curiosity. 

“I can find some eggs for muffins, which will be 
almost as nice as wheat bread, and we can get some 
fruit to fill up, and have a sumptuous meal that will 
make this fellow open his eyes. 

“Then you must put on your gray silk, which is all 
you have left of your pretty clothes, and I will wear 
my blue, and he shall see whether we look starved 





who was away in the army, had made her more help- 
less and dependent than ever. Fortunately, Helen 
was an energetic, self-reliant child, and when her 


| father went, she did her utmost to take his place, 


and to be a support and comfort to her mother. 
Helen was a partisan by nature; she had been so 
from the time of her infancy, when she would take 
the part of her old black Mammy against the world— 
not because Mammy was always right, but because 
she loved Mammy, and her feelings always had much 
more to do with her conduct than her reason. Now, 
though she could have given no special explanation 
of the fact, she called herself a rebel, out and out, 
and hated the Yankees accordingly. 
One day—it was toward the end of that long strug- 
gle when so much precious blood had been shed 
both North and South, and Helen and Mrs. Reaner 
had gone through many bitter trials and privations 
that had almost crushed the fragile little mother, 
while it had made the daughter every day more spir- 
ited and defiant—something occurred which Helen 
had long been looking for—a veritable excitement. 
Helen had grown very weary of monotony, and 
had begun to chafe under the seclusion of her lot, 
and to long for the active hospital service and the 
dangerous vicissitudes so well known to the women 


| whose homes were nearer the scene of action. She 


positively pined for a share in this service and this 
danger. She was not forgetful of her poor little 
mother, and she longed to have her spared; but for 
herself she wanted the danger, the fire, and the 
sword. 

On this particular day Helen was walking slowly 
toward the house, deep in thought, when, on turning 
suddenly, a sight met her eyes that made her heart 
leap within her, and her cheeks turn white. 

Just ahead of her, standing near the dilapidated 
and empty old barn, which no one thought of repair- 
ing or replenishing, were three men on horseback, 
dressed in the uniform of Union soldiers. 

Just for a moment her strong heart faltered, as she 
saw and realized that the excitement and danger she 
had longed for were upon her now, for that there 
was imminent danger she did not doubt. She quickly 
recovered herself, however, and, with a hurried im- 
pulse to face the worst before her mother should be 
alarmed, she held up her head, and resolutely ad- 
vanced directly toward the three soldiers. 

One of them, an officer, stepped forward on seeing 
her approach, and, taking off his cap, said, with a 
manner of the utmost courtesy: “We have been 
riding hard all day, and are very tired. Could I ask 
the favor of some supper for these two men and my- 
self, and a night’s lodging for our horses and our- 
selves? We could all be accommodated in the barn 
for the night, and I will pay for what we get.” 

“We are quite alone and unprotected, my mother 
and myself,” said Helen, with great dignity, ‘“‘“my 
father being away inthe army. You can give what 
orders you choose to the servants, and they will be 
carried out as far as our ability extends. My mother 
is an invalid, and I should like her not to be dis- 
turbed, but of course we are in your power, and you 
can do what you like.” 

Helen delivered herself of this speech with much 
glibness, a fact largely due to her having frequently 
rehearsed it beforehand, with a view to this precise 
contingency. Poor child! If she had known how 
funny she looked, and how strangely her costume 
contrasted with her regal bearing, she could hardly 
have carried it off so well. 

She was dressed in homespun, made by the negroes 
upon the place, and colored with domestic dyes that 
faded into a nebulous vagueness the first time the 
fabric was washed; and even this dress was greatly 
the worse for wear, for Helen’s heroism rejoiced in 
worn garments and inadequacies of all kinds, that 
the best might go to the soldiers. 

Her slim little feet were cased in rusty brogan 
shoes, tied with leather thongs, and coarse knitted 
stockings. She had no thought of that, however, as 
she delivered her peroration, though perhaps it was 
some sense of it that caused a lurking smile to play 
around the bearded lips of the young officer. He 
answered her, however, very gravely: 

“Your mother shall not be disturbed in any way, I 
assure you, and I would prefer not to speak to your 
servants, if you will be kind enough to give the nec- 
eseary orders for our entertainment. We will be in 
your way as little as possible. May I order my men 
to put the horses in the barn?” 








“I really can’t,” he replied, dropping a tear or 





and turned toward the house. Her pace quickened 
| as she neared it, and when she had found her mother, 


Helen consented, with a stately bend of the head, | 


and ragged!’ 

Too impatient to wait for a reply, Helen hurried 
away to the kitchen to put her plans into execution. 
Then back she flew, to adjust her mother’s toilet and 
her own. It was all in vain that Mrs. Reaner pro. 
tested that the gray silk was too fine for the occa- 
sion; Helen would not hear a word. She brushed 
and braided her mother’s pretty hair, and carefully 
adjusted the handsome dress, with its soft lace at 
throat and hands—lace that would have been sacri- 
ficed long ago if it had had any value for the dressing 
| of soldiers’ wounds. 

Then, delighted with the charming appearance her 
mother made, she gave her an excited kiss, and pro- 
| ceeded with her own toilet, which was even more 
elaborate. 

There was no medium in Helen’s wardrobe be- 
tween a gay blue party costume and the homespun 
she had just taken off, so she went to work to accom- 
modate the blue dress to her own altered proportions. 
Three tucks were hurriedly ripped out, which made 
it long enough, and a little adjustment of the lace on 
the bodice sufficiently altered the fit. At last she 
stood arrayed. 

“Now, mamma, all is ready. You must send him 
a message to come to tea.” 

The message was despatched, and the mother and 
daughter awaited its answer in breathless suspense. 
The answer came very promptly in the person of a 
tall young officer, with a soldierly figure and a dark- 
bearded face, who had evidently used his leisure in 
making such a toilet as circumstances allowed, and, 
now that the stains of dust and travel were removed, 
showed a kindly and handsome face. 

Helen felt herself half dazed as he came toward 
her mother, and said something which, in her agita- 
tion, she did not catch; but she knew he was apolo- 
gizing for his intrusion, and probably giving his 
name and some account of himself, His manner 
was so pleasant and well-bred that Mrs. Reaner, who 
had been agitated too, was completely reassured, 
and found herself half unconsciously speaking to 
him in quite a friendly way. 

Helen saw this, and it roused in an instant her 
smouldering ire. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a tone of cold decision, 
“you are keeping the officer from his supper. Pray 
don’t detain him.” 

At these words the officer turned and looked at 
her, and as he did so,a sudden, but unmistakable 
smile rose to his lips. Certainly there was reason 
for a smile in the transformation scene presented by 
the girl before him. The dainty finery of silk and 
lace and ribbons that had replaced her worn and 
faded homespun dress, and the delicate little slippers 
that appeared instead of the brogans, were amusing 
enough by contrast, and the smile that had been 
swiftly banished from the officer’s lips still lingered 
in his eyes as he said: 

“I beg that your mother will not hurry herself at 
all on my account. I quite understand that I am 
here on sufferance, and I should like to be as little in 
the way as possible.” 

“Your supper is quite ready,” said Helen, steeling 
herself against this winning politeness, and fearful 
of its effect upon her mother. “I will show you the 
way”—and she moved toward the dining-room. 

They were all standing, and the young officer in- 
stinctively drew back, to allow his hostess to precede 
him. And Mrs. Reaner, though it was in direct 
opposition of the instructions she had received from 
Helen beforehand, found herself complying with his 
look and following Helen’s lead. She was rebuked 
by a severe look from her daughter, when the dining- 
room was reached, and the look was followed by 
these words, addressed to the officer: 

“This is your seat,” touching the only chair at the 
table. ‘The servants will obey your orders and 
serve you to what you want. Mamma, we need not 
stay,” she added, and would have turned, but that 
the officer’s voice checked her. 

“Excuse me,” he said, with a manner as quiet and 
cold as her own. “I can, by no means, consent to 
banish Mrs. Reaner from her own table. If one of 
us must retire, I will go.” 

There was no need for Helen to act after that, for 
Mrs. Reaner, for once, took matters in her own hands, 
and, turning to a servant, ordered a plate to be laid 
for her, and without looking again at Helen, seated 
herself at the table, the officer following her lead. 

Poor Helen! she felt herself vanquished indeed, 
and there was nothing left for her to do but leave 
| the room and betake herself to the porch outside. 

As she seated herself there, in the gloom of the 
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deepening twilight, the unwonted aroma of fragrant | one direction, your father must escape in the oppo- 
coffee was wafted out to her, and she could faintly | site one. Tell him to go to the barn and take the 
hear the voices of her mother and the stranger en- | best horse there and ride off in the way he came, as 
gaged in what seemed to be pleasant, quiet talk. | hard as he can. When we return the horse will be 

Somehow she failed to get much gratification from | gone—and the mystery will simply be a mystery. Do 
the recollection of her spirited conduct, and was | just as I tell you, Helen, and all will be well.” 
half-conscious of feeling snubbed and subdued, as she His orders were executed to the letter, and not 
sat there absently toying with a little locket that | until the dear prisoner was safely away did Helen 
hung by a slim gold chain around her neck. dare to tell the truth to her mother. 

This was the only ornament she had, or cared to| ‘And he told me, mamma, darling, to tell papa 
have, and it was very dear to her by reason of its that, as far as his power reached, we should be safe. 
associations. Long ago, when she had spent a winter | He left me a letter to show to any Union men who 
with her parents in a Northern city, she had had a | came here. I believe he is some distinguished man 
violent friendship for a child of her own age who | who has a great deal of power and authority—and 
lived neighbor to them. She had loved this child, | what do you think I did? After he had saved papa, 
Jenny Gray, with an ardor characteristic of her en- | and Jet him take his own horse, and been so good to 
thusiastic nature. us, I forgot all about his being a Yankee, and when 

Jenny had had an uncle—a tall, splendid young | he was going away I took his hand and kissed it, and 
gentleman whom she remembered as the ideal of her | he said: 
childish dreams of ahero. He had been very good! ‘“ ‘Then you don’t think of it as the hand of an 
to Jenny and herself, and had taken them to see | enemy?’ and I told him no, I had forgotten every- 
sights, and told them stories, and played with them, thing about him but that he was our new friend in 
until the mere memory of his delightful attentions our hour of need, and our old friend that I had 
and kindnesses was one of the pleasantest things in | always loved as Jenny’s Uncle Jimmy.” 

Helen’s thoughts of her past, and he it was who had 
given her this locket and Jenny one exactly like it, 
with his picture in each. 

She was not thinking of the locket now, or of Jenny 
either, as she sat absently touching the trinket to her 
lips and chafing under her ignominious position. 

Suddenly she was startled by a sound; a stealthy 
footstep was creeping toward the porch, in the shadow 
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still worse; and, rather ingloriously, I mounted be- 
hind Charlie and rode down to the corrals, fully re- 
solved to follow his advice, although, as he put it, it 
had a strong flavor of an Irish bull. 

Said he: “The next time you go out shooting here 
afoot, you’d better have a hoss under ye.” 


As yet the distant red-brown throngs were only 
slowly drifting down upon me, but I thought that I 
detected symptoms of uneasiness in those in front, 
and at once concluded that I had better, in the plains | 

| vernacular, “hustle myself, and hunt my hole.” 
| The distance to the corrals was two miles or more. | 
| I knew that I could not reach that point, and at once | 
| decided to seek safety’in the arroyo, w\ich lay be- 
| hind me—about half a mile, as I have already said. 
| The thought struck me, too, that to run, or even to 
turn my back upon them, might incite and draw this 
| curious, living avalanvhe headlong upon me. I there- ne only triumph over Time - 
| fore stepped backward as quickly as I could, still The pect Tine bimuelt —* SINGS; 
facing the oncoming multitude. By secret help of Time’s own wings. 

The leaders of the advancing herd were no more —Helen Hunt Jackson. 
than two or three hundred yards in front of me, and 
| I had retreated some fifty yards, stepping quickly 
| backward, when the foremost of my pursuers quick- 
| ened their pace into a slow trot, an example followed | 
| by those behind, till, like a wave, a movement a THE CARLSBAD CURE. 

communicated itself to those furthest in the rear. 

And now the trot, which had been gradually quick- | In dwelling upon the beauty and quaintness of 
ening, broke into an awkward gallop, and the whole Carlsbad, one half forgets by what serious purpose 
herd charged down upon me! | the vast crowds who saunter through its shady walks 

For a moment—as I saw the semi-circle of con-| 2re drawn together. For, whatever pleasure people 
verging columns, saw the long horns sweeping the | — _— oo real as ee ae —- 

round, like marsh reeds before a November gale, | S¢/@om merely pleasure, but rather to be healed by 
tn one plunging shoulders and heaving backs ne | the kindly ministering of nature in this spot, whose 
ing through the clouds of white dust which rolled up | natural advantages outrival all the so-called water- 
before them—I gave myself up for a doomed man. | cures in the world. 

Then, abandoning all further effort at caution, I| ‘And where is Carlsbad?” asks some younger 
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One morning in August, after we had been at the 
| Sierra La Sal about five weeks, I set off to shoot | 
| “cotton-tails.” I took a double-barrelled shot-gun, | 
and proceeded on horseback as far as the corrals and | 
frightened, my child, but help me to get into the | log cabin of a squad of cattle men; three miles be- 
house unnoticed.” ; low our camp. Four cowboys and a herd boss, named 

It was her father—her precious father, and the | Little, were here patrolling the upper line of an 
house he wished to enter was tenanted and sur- | extensive range, on which were grazing fifteen or 
rounded by the enemy! What was she to do? She | twenty thousand head of the half-wild Texas cattle 
reached out in the darkness and seized his hands | of these Western ranchos. 
and covered them with kisses. Then she whispered As it was already past “sun-up,” I was not sur- 
hastily that there was a Yankee officer in the dining- ! prised to find no one at the corrals; the boys were 
room and there were Yankee soldiers at the barn. 

“Come in the house and let me hide you,” she said, 
‘until we have time to think.” 

It was the only thing to do, and he quickly got over 
the railing of the porch and glided swiftly along 
until he reached the house door. Just then there 
was a sound of moving chairs in the dining-room, 
and Mr. Reaner seized his only chance to escape de- 
tection, and slipped into a closet in the hall, the door 
of which Helen had just pushéd to, when her mother 
and the officer came out of the dining-room, and into 
the parlor, where the Confederate candle, consisting 
of a long wax taper, wound round and round a glass 
bottle, with the end twisted outward and upward, 
was filling the room with its dim but soft light. 

Helen saw, with an agitation that almost smothered 
her, that the officer took a seat that faced the door, 
and gave a full view of the closet in which her dear x 
father was concealed. It was a close, dark place, ( 
and she feared the thought of his remaining there, 
and yet what was he to do? 

Utterly unable to decide, she went into the parlor, j all out on the range. “ , 
with an instinctive desire to be near her mother, and | Dismounting and tying 
feeling, too, a stronger shrinking than ever from this |my pony inside the 
stranger, now that he appeared so plainly in the light | horse-pen, I first ar- 
of her darling father’s enemy, who might shoot him, | ranged my cartridges 
without a question, if he caught sight of him. }and other equipments 

When she entered the room, the officer rose and | for rapid loading, and 
offered her his seat, but she declined it, with a rather | then started forth on 
haughty movement, and a look of distress on her | foot over the rough 
face which she had not had before, and which per- | ground beyond the cor- 
haps he saw. | rals. 

As she sat down by her mother, the officer sur-| Furrowed in a zigzag 
prised her by saying, abruptly : | course across the plain 

“Would you permit me to examine the little locket | was a dry, shallow 
you are wearing?” | arroyo, at this time of 

“I suppose that is his way of stealing jewelry,” | year well stocked with 


of the house, and she heard her own name spoken in 
a voice that she could not mistake. 
“Helen,” was spoken in a low voice, “don’t be 
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| dropped them both as I sped onward. 


turned and ran for my life. reader. Carlsbad is in Bohemia, and Bohemia is a 
The ground behind me trembled under the tread of part of the great Empire of Austria-Hungary. The 
their myriad feet; and the muffled thunder of their town is in the narrow valley of the Tepl, near the 
plunging hoofs, mingled with the low, fitful bellow- Eger, and is surrounded by high hills covered with 
ing which filled the air, sounded like the roar of an | forests of pine and beech. 
advancing tornado. Gun and game were too much|_ It is fourteen hundred and eighty feet above the 
to carry in a race where so much was at stake. I | level of the sea, and its very air is itself a tonic, so 
Y pure is it, and so invigorating. 
| It has nine separate springs, differing very much 
from each other in temperature, and somewhat, also, 
in the proportions of the different minerals with 
which they are impregnated. These differences are 
so important that it is considered necessary to see 
as often as every third day, a physician, who observes 
the effect of the waters_upon the patient, and pre- 
scribes at what spring and in what quantity he shall ° 
drink. As the cure progresses, he usually changes 
the spring. 

Of these springs the Sprudel is the most remarka- 
ble. Its waters seem actually to boil. Over it has 
been built a spacious stone colonnade, a long hall, 
where hundreds of people march to and fro between 
six and eight in the morning, while the band is play- 
ing. As you approach the Sprudel, you can see its 
steam rising in clouds, and the noise of its boiling 
comes distinctly to your ears. Drawing nearer, its 
hot breath warms you. 

Bare-headed Bohemian girls surround it, each with 
a long pole, at the end of which is a sort of tin mug, 
in which you place your own cup, which is thus let 
down into the seething waters, and filled. You take 
| it gingerly by the handle, when it comes up again, 
and drink the hot water through a glass tube. 

This spring petrifies whatever vegetable growth it 
turned sharply, | touches. I have seen ears of corn which were turned 
gained them, and, | to stone by it, and one of the industries of Carlsbad 
clambering upward, | is to make carvings and mosaics from these petrifac- 

| 


The ground was as level | 
as a floor; and I flew over | 
it, taking the stunted sage- 
bushes in my stride, till T 
reached the arroyo. Then 
over the bank, and down, at 





one flying leap, I 
went; and now, no- 
ticing, to my right, 
a detached mass of 
rocks, piled up in a 
pyramidal form, I 


stood in a place of | tions. 

safety. Next to the Sprudel in interest is the Miihlbrunnen, 
It was only about | also a hot spring, and also under a Jong stone colon- 

three feet across, but | nade, where a band plays from six to eight every 

dearer to me, just | morning during the Carlsbad ‘“season”—that is to 

then, than all the | say, from the first of May to the first of October. 

broad acres of my | Carlsbad has its guests, however, out of season, 


father’s farm at | and even in the winter, for the waters are equally 
home! beneficent in their effects at all seasons of the year, 
From this, my | though I can hardly conceive of the place except 


*“coign of vantage,” 
I now marked the 


) CHARGED UPON ME. under a summer sun and glowing with roses. The 


diseases for which the Carlsbad waters are most fre- 


thought Helen, indignantly, and, with a sudden re- 
turn of her defiant rebel spirit, she took off the chain 
and locket, and proceeded to open the latter and re- 
move the picture, before handing it to him. He 
looked angry for a moment, and then he laughed. 

“It was the picture only that I wanted to see,” said 
the officer; ‘“‘but since you fear to trust me with it, I 
will ask you to hand it to your mother. 
ious to see if she perceives a resemblance.” 

Mrs. Reaner, at these words, took the locket from 
Helen’s hands, and looking first at the picture and 
then at the bronzed and bearded face before her, 
broke into a wondering, perplexed, and yet pleased 
smile. 

“The beard makes a great difference, no doubt,” 
said the officer, smiling, “but all the same, Miss 
Helen, you have received into your house, unknow- 
ingly, an old friend—and one who would be your 
friend still, if he could serve you.” 

Helen had listened in speechless wonder, too con- 
fused, almost, to think, but at these last words a sud- 


den gleam of hope and brightness broke across the | 


shadow of her face. She thought of the dear one, 
hiding and in peril, close at hand, and she felt thank. 
ful for this proffered friendship. 

“Are you really Jenny’s Uncle Jimmy,” she said, 
“that used to be so good to me?” 

“That would be glad to be good to you now, in 
spite of the fact that, in one sense, we are enemies.” 

“Oh, you can, if you will,” said Helen, eagerly. “I 
will tell you how, but it must be a secret even from 
mamma. Mamma, may I whisper?” she said, turn- 
ing an earnest face to Mrs. Reaner, and then, taking 
a quick step, she went toward the officer and told 
him all, in a few agitated, impulsive words. 

Mrs. Reaner looked on smiling, never dreaming 
but that it was some queer whim of Helen’s, about 
some trivial matter. She rose presently and said: 

“Is it some message to Jenny that I am forbidden 
to hear? I think I had better not be in the way of 
such a confidence, so I will go.” 

To Helen’s delight, she crossed the hall and went 
upstairs; the coast was now clear. It would never 
have done to let her mother know of her father’s 
presence; the chance of his escape would have been 
too terribly lessened by that. 

‘Listen to me,” said the officer, rising to his feet, 
“your father is in great danger; the men in the barn 
must not know that he has been here—or ’twould be 
the worse for every one. I will go now and make 


some pretext to take them away—and this is what 
you must do, 


The moment we are out of sight in 





| the small game I was after, and in the course of an | surging mob of cattle come crowding to the brink 
hour or so I had as many birds as I could comfort- | of the arroyo ; and then, as the hundreds in the rear 


ably carry. And then, after a short rest, I climbed | pressed forward, I saw the front ranks, by the dozen, 
| 


IT am anx- | 


out on the plain, and took a short cut for the corrals. 
| My course led me along the upper edge of the cattle, 

who were grazing in scattered “bunches” all over the 
| lower end of the valley. 

I had gone perhaps half a mile, when I became 
aware of a strange commotion among the feeding 
thousands. For it chanced that I had now come 
| upon a little swell of land, somewhat higher than 

|the surrounding plain, and had stopped for a mo- 
|ment to watch the pastoral scene. Presently I 
| noticed that the cattle were no longer grazing quietly 





in groups, but seemed, as by a common impulse, to | 


|be moving up the valley. I could see bunch after 
bunch lift their neads, and, after watching for a 
short time the movements of those in front, join in 
| the slow procession. 

| My first thought was that the cowboys, for some 
reason or other, were driving them toward the cor- 
ral; but then I reflected that if such were the case, 
| of, as was the case, following the lead of those in 
front. Besides, instead of stopping to snatch an oc- 
casional mouthful of grass, as they would do if they 
were being driven, they came on with heads in the 
air, as though attracted by some curious sight. 

It was not long before the whole drove was in mo- 
tion, and, as I watched, I noticed that the drift was 
not in parallel, but in convergent lines, as though 
they were attracted to a common centre, and in an- 
other instant it flashed over me that that centre was 
—myself! 

A very strange sensation stole over me at this dis- 
covery, and I now remembered Little’s saying once 
that while these Texas cattle do not mind a man on 
horseback, it would be a dangerous thing to go 
amongst them on foot—the sight of a dismounted 
man being almost unknown to them, since the cow- 
boys invariably ride. 

As I looked at the slow-moving thousands, I could 
well imagine that even if curiosity was the only 
motive impelling them, yet the momentum of those 
in the rear might so press the forward ranks that a 
man would have little chance to escape being trodden 
to death by the pushing throng. 

But there was strong reason to suspect that less 

innocent motives than mere curiosity might actuate 
them, for I knew the untamed, violent nature of this 
| half-wild stock, and that they were not to be trifled 
| with, 





| those in the rear would be the first to start, instead | 


| pushed off into the gully, slipping, sliding, plunging, 
| one after the other, till the ravine seemed half-filled 


with them, and the white dust rose like mist from 
the pit of a vast cataract. 

All around that little crag upon which I half-sat, 
| half-lay, like an exhausted swimmer just escaped 
| from a hungry sea, heaved and billowed the tempes- 

tuous bovine maelstrom with 

“A roar 
Like Ocean on its wintry shore,” 

their white horns flashing like the foam on the break- 
ers. The sight of me, perched up there, seemed to 
| madden them. The foremost, impelled by the weight 
| of the swaying thousands behind, were forced close 
| against the rocks, while those in the rear gored 

viciously with their horns at those in front. Every- 

where about me was a tumultuous throng of clash- 
| ing horns, tossing heads and writhing bodies, seen 
fitfully through clouds of dust. 

I was safe for the time being, andin no great phys- 
ical discomfort; yet I could but wonder what the 
outcome of it all would be, or how I should ulti- 
mately escape. 

But suddenly, above the dull roar of the surging, 
bellowing throng, I heard the sound of yelling voices 
| down the arroyo. The cowboys were coming! and 
in a few minutes Little, “Bob,” “Charlie” and “Kid” 
came in sight, riding at full speed, their long cattle- 
whips cracking like pistol-shots as they charged upon 
my besiegers, while they whooped in true cowboy 
polyglot: 

“Hi! hi!’? “Vaca! vaca!” ‘“Wo-haw!” 
“Vamos pi-a-a-a!” “Br-r-r-r!” “See-ah! 
“G’lang there!’ ‘*Hoop-la-a-a-a!” 

At the sound of the voices and the cracking whips, 
and at the sight of the charging vaqueros, the cattle 
on the outskirts of the crowding herd became panic- 
stricken, turned, and scampered up the arroyo, or 
climbed the shelving banks, and dashed away across 
the valley. 

The fright soon communicated itself to the rest; 
and in a few moments all this thronging mob of stock 
had melted away and were coursing off in all direc- 
tions across the plain—forming what is known in 
cattle parlance as a “blazing star.” 

The siege being thus raised, I descended from my 
little natural citadel and looked up my gun, which 
had been fairly trampled into the earth and had both 
| cocks broken short off. My bunch of game had fared 


“Git!” 
See-ah!” 








quently prescribed are gout, rheumatism, skin dis- 
eases, and troubles of the kidneys. 

Of the nine springs, the most frequented are the 
Market-brunnen, the Miihlbrunnen and the Schloss- 
| brunnen; and it is impossible to approach any of 
| these in the early morning except by forming a so- 
called ‘‘queue”—a sort of procession, in which people 
march, two by two, slowly and solemnly, each pair 
pausing to get the glass cups—which they usually 
wear hung round their necks on leather straps—filled 
by the busy little Nymphs of the Spring, the lint- 
haired girls of Bohemia. 

During the ‘season” Carlsbad gives itself up to 
| “the stranger within its gates.’ The city has twelve 
thousand inhabitants of its own, and nine hundred 
houses. But, in the season of 1880, there were 
twenty-seven thousand visitors, and the number is 
said to increase with every year. 

It is thronged by all sorts and conditions of men, 
especially by Polish Jews—who seem to be the raree- 
show of the place. Each man of them has a sleek, 
oily ringlet, evidently the result of curl-papers, hang- 
ing down on either cheek. Each man of them, too, 
wears a long, robe-like black coat, or gaberdine, 
which comes quite down to his heels. Some of these 
garments are of the richest satin, and lined with 
costly fur, and others of humble black camlet, but all 
are precisely alike in shape. 

Here are a larger number of enormously fat 
women than ever, surely, were collected together any- 
where else—some who would be prizes beyond price 
for Barnum. You see, also, hundreds of pretty, 
bright-eyed, rosy girls, who look as if no ache nor pain 
could ever have found them out, and they drink the 
waters, and laugh their happy, girlish laughs between 
their sips. 

Here, too, are prosperous, comfortable - looking 
husbands and wives, who go about arm-in-arm, each 
with a drinking-cup, and chatting cheerfully. Hand- 
some young men come here for their vacations, and 
tone up their tired livers with Schlossbrunnen or 
Kaiser-Karl. 

But afso, among these holiday-makers, you see a 
sadly large percentage of invalids, such as no kind 
soul could look upon without a pang. Wilkie 
Collins’s blue man is here; and there are several of 
actual green, and one of a vivid, livid orange, who 
somehow seems to me the most pitiful sight of them 
all. Here are half-crippled sufferers, with pallid, 
ghastly faces, limping to the springs on crutches, 
and looking as if their next step would be into their 
graves, 
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The question is often asked by patients to whom | It is a good lesson in contentment for a woman 
Carlsbad is recommended: ‘‘How expensive a| to come to Carlsbad. She sees how much worse 
place is it?’ I will give you my own experience. | her lot might have been had she been born here. 
I am writing these lines in my pleasant room, up I have often wondered what part of the hard 
one flight of stairs, in Hotel Victoria,—a pretty work the men do. 
room, with sofa, easy-chair, writing-desk, tables, To be sure, many of them wear uniforms, and 
armoire, a comfortable little bed, a chest of draw- | I suppose that fact releases them from other labor ; 


| 






CARLSBAD FROM THE RIVER. 


and then men drive horses, and beat the don- 
keys, and play in the bands, and blunder in 
the post-office, and change money in the | 
banks, but they seem to do nothing that re- | 
quires much strength or exertion. 
I have seen only women working in the fields | 
near Carlsbad, and besides being butchers and 
fruiterers and vegetable-mongers and shop- 
keepers, they are literally hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and they carry, in great 
baskets on their poor, bent backs, burdens 
which a well-cared-for Yankee horse would | 
resent. 
ers, and the inevitable white porcelain stove, look- | looking, happy set, and they stop, bowed down as | 
ing frightfully like a tombstone, with which Ger-| they are by these heavy burdens, and laugh and 
many warms itself when the weather is cold. For | chat with each other as if life were good and toil a 


| Hummed in the bumblebee 


skins, like the Indians, but there are other errors 
which linger still. If an American clergyman 
preaches in London, the papers refer with aston- 
ishment to the absence of what they call ‘the 
usual nasal twang,” for it is a matter of universal 
belief that we all ‘‘talk through our noses.” 

So, too, it would be impossible to convince an | 
Englishman that the cost of everything is much | 
higher in this country than it is in his own, or | 
that the average American society is much above 
the cowboy stage of civilization. 

English writers often laugh at the ludicrous 
mistakes made in French papers about England 
and Englishmen; as when one French paper spoke 
of “Sir Disraeli” and “Lord Gladstone.” But 
such errors are not as gross as those which are 
sometimes made about the United States in Par- 
liamentary speeches and the London press. 

No doubt many Englishmen have become bet- 
ter informed about society and institutions in the 
United States in recent years. Many of them 
cross the ocean and travel among us. Eut they 
seem to make very little impression upon their 
countrymen. Perhaps they are not believed when 
they see anything here to commend. It is safe to 
say that intelligent Americans are far better in- 
formed about Europe than Europeans are about 
America. 
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THE HEART OF THE YEAR. 





Now it is summer; the secret is told; 
Flashed from the buttercup’s gory of gold; 
»’s gladness, and sung 
New from each bough where a bird’s-nest is swung; 
Breathed from the clover-beds where the winds pass; 
| Chirped in small psalms through the aisles of the grass. 


| Tea at seven. 
| the parlor, where, around the lamps, they crochet 


time, always provided their parents render them 
the aid and restraint which they need. 

It is never good for boys and girls to “run 
wild.” It is never good for the young to lose the 
aid or disregard the authority of their natural 
protectors and rulers. But supposing things to 
be about as they should be in the family, then 
vacation is an immeasurable good, and good to 
the very end. 

—_——_+or—__ 


ON THE HOTEL PORCH. 


Breakfast was over in the summer hotel; the ladies 
seated themselves on a row of rocking-chairs on the 
porch overlooking the tennis-ground. They crocheted, 
they embroidered, they read the “Seaside Library” of 
novels. Some of the young girls went down and 
played tennis; when they grew tired, they, too, came 
up to rock and read. 

“What is that you are reading, Belle?” 

“One of Trollope’s.” 

“Oh, I dote on Trollope! And on Miss Braddon 
and Roe. I’m going straight through the Seaside 
Library this summer. Just reached number 809.” 

“Good gracious! What a pretty afghan stitch, 
Mrs. Somes !”’ 

“Yes; two purl, one straight.” 

At one they all goin todinner. Then they take a 
nap. Then they come out to the porch again, to rock 
and crochet and read novels. Sometimes the gentle 
flow of conversation is varied by whispered and 
sharp comments on how Mrs. Bates treats her step- 
daughter, or how Mr. Dorrington neglects his wife. 
After tea a general adjournment to 


and rock and read cheap novels till bed-time. 
Now this is all very innocent and pleasant for one 


Yet, in spite of this, they are a blithe- | 


| day on one hotel porch, but when we remember that 
| it is the history of ten thousand hotel porches on 
almost every day, from the first of June to the mid- 
| dle of September, the fact calls for serious attention. 
THE VACATION. | y 

LONG a | There can be no doubt that the universal summer 
Every year about this time the question is dis- exodus of American women and children to the 
cussed in school boards, ‘Is not the vacation too | country is elevating the average condition of health 
long?” The same question becomes a topic of + #mong them. Overworked women, too, need rest 

conversation at breakfast-tables, when Tom and | fF brain and body. 


—Mrs. Whitney. 
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this room I pay ten dollars per week. 

Meals, washing, lights, etc., are all extra, and | 
can hardly be procured under fifteen dollars a 
week more, for nothing is cheap in Carlsbad ex- 


| pleasure. 


LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





+or— 
FOR OTHERS. 


cept roast chicken. Washing is about the same | “Can I yield you blessings?” says the friendly heart. 


price as in Boston. Horse-hire is quite as dear as 
at home; but you can get a patient little donkey, | 
attached to a very comfortable little carriage, and 
with a little driver to guide and beat him, all for 
a dollar and a half, for the whole afternoon. 

Baths are another extra expense. You pay a| 
dollar and fifteen cents for a mud-bath with ser- | 


| 


| “Fear not I am poorer, though I much impart. 


Wherefore should you thank me? giving is my need; 
Love that wrought none comfort sorrow were indeed.” 


—Lucy Larcom. 
or 
FOREIGN ERRORS ABOUT AMERICA. 





An American writer, describing in a magazine 


vice and linen, sixty cents for a mineral-water bath | his recent trip through Siberia, relates this inci- | 
—in your hotel—but the baths are very neatly | dent. An old and apparently intelligent man, in| most of the short summer, particularly for the | the late Commencement season. It has been for 


kept, and comfortably arranged. 

Then there are the Cure tax, and the Music tax. 
No matter whether you want to be cured or not, 
and no matter if you are so deaf you could not 
hear the discharge of a cannon, if you stay in 
Carlsbad over eight days you must pay the Cure 
tax of from three to five dollars, according to 
your means, and the Music tax of two dollars 
and a half. 

This is quite just, since Carlsbad has burdened 
herself with some two hundred thousand dollars 
of debt for the sake of ‘‘The Stranger’’—building 
enormous stone colonnades where exercise can be 
taken in wet weather; organizing an admirable 
system of service at the Springs; taking paternal 
charge of the donkeys, which can only be hired 
at the State House; making liberal arrangements 
for the music—in short, ‘doing its possible” to 
make Carlsbad the most comfortable and the most 
charming of watering-places. 





Another expense is your doctor’s fee. I speak 
feelingly of this, for I have just paid mine—fifty | 


the valley of the Irtish, asked the traveller where 


Jack are contemplating an excursion or a game | But brains and bodies are rested by a change of 
which their mother regards as dangerous. 

Often the subject is resumed between the parents 
in the evening, when the boys have sunk into the 
deep sleep that naturally follows a day’s fishing, 
relieved by frequently joining the fish in their 
native element. 

From two weeks, the summer holiday has 
grown to ten and twelve weeks within the memory 
of living persons. Ten weeks is the generally 
recognized period, though there are counties in 
| the United States and in Canada where the schools 
| still close for two weeks only, and probably in 
high, northern latitudes it is best to make the 








younger children. 
The experience of the last winter in some parts 


he came from. When he replied, ‘‘From Amer- 
ica,” the old man again asked, ‘‘Where is Amer- | of the West seems to indicate that the long vaca- | 
ica? Is it a Russian town ?” | tion for children under ten years of age might | 


| employment, not by stagnation. The majority of 
| pleasure-seekers board; hence the summer months 
| are passed by them in absolute idleness. Even their 
| children are usually put into the care of nurses and 
| servants. English women sketch; they study bot- 
any, or animals, or rocks; they are fond of horses 
| and dogs. They usually, too, keep house in the coun- 
| try, and have work for the family or parish. But the 

American woman too often takes her holiday on the 

hotel porch, as we have described. 

Is it the best way? 


—~o-__——_ 
WEST POINT AND WINE. 
Interesting news came from West Point during 


many years a custom with the third class of the 
Military Academy to dine together at a New York 
hotel before separating for the summer vacatien. 
The question arising whether they should have wine 


This seems gross ignorance indeed, but it is no 
greater an error about this country than some 
ideas of it which are entertained in far nearer and 
more enlightened Jands than Siberia. 

It is surprising, truly, to observe the mistakes 
that are often made by Europeans, who are well- 
informed on most matters, concerning this great 
nation of sixty millions of people. 

The writer of this article once heard a shop- 
keeper in Western France declare that he always 
thought that the United States was a part of 
Brazil. The reason given by a French prefect—a 
man to whom the government of a large depart- 
ment was confided—why he sympathized with the 
South in our Civil War, was that the Southern 
army was largely composed of Frenchmen from 
Louisiana. 

This was not worse than a learned don of the 





dollars for a brief visit every third day during | English University of Oxford, who was heard to 
three weeks, seven visits in all. I am told that | declare that a majority of the Union army con- 
there are good physicians here who will feel your | sisted of Irishmen. A foreigner of some general 
pulse every third day for a third of this sum, but | culture said once that the North and South ought 
the price I have mentioned is demanded by the | to part, since they were only connected by a nar- 
two who are most noted. They have pleasant | row isthmus. He really thought that the North 
manners, these two. They look at you with a| and South, in the war, were the two Continents of 
beaming smile, after counting your pulse-beats, | North and South America, divided by the Isth- 
and say: ‘*You are better, yes?” | mus of Panama! 

Every Austrian, high and low, who speaks| It is less surprising that continental Europeans 
English at all, is wont to finish his sentence with | should make ludicrous mistakes about this coun- 
“yes,” spoken with that rising inflection which | try than that Englishmen should do so. Remote- 
would drive the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast | ness, difference of language, lack of close rela- 
Table’ to despair. tions, the care with which this country keeps aloof 

Let me reckon: room-rent, food, washing, | from entangling itself in European politics, ac- 
lights, baths, doctor, drives, cure and music count in a large degree for the errors of French- 
taxes; you can hardly do three weeks of Carls-| men, Spaniards, or Russians. 
bad much under one hundred and fifty dollars, | Yet the mistakes which are continually made by 
and people who insist on a sitting-room as well as | English writers, speakers, papers, and people of 
a bed-room, and who drive a good deal, will spend | society, about the most obtrusive facts relating to 
much more. the United States, show how superficial is the 

The “Cure” lasts from two to six weeks, ac-| knowledge of us even at this day, among the peo- 
cording to the special needs of each special patient. ple most nearly akin to us. 

Three weeks was the term prescribed forme. One| The Saturday Review, which professes to have 
of my friends was sent away at the end of two | exhaustive knowledge on every subject concerning 
weeks, and others were detained for six. which it speaks, very recently made a most amus- 

The life here is simple and quiet to the last de- | ing blunder about the methods of our Presidential 
gree. The wildest dissipations are only prolonged | election. Indeed, he is a very ignorant school- 
till ten o’clock, and, as a rule, Carlsbad is in bed | boy who would not be moved to laughter by the 
and asleep as early as nine. This regularity and | total failure of English journalists to comprehend 
simplicity of living are, no doubt, of great assist-| our politics. And as for the names of our public 
ance to the waters, but it is certain that the springs | men they are almost never printed correctly. The 
themselves are important curative agents, and 
also that, taken at random, they may be very 
powerful for harm. 

The peasantry round about show their faith in 
the Cure by hurrying to Carlsbad whenever they 
are ill, and Austrian priests and nuns are numer- 
ously represented among the guests. 








his denomination in America, Rev. James Free- 


| papers, including the Times, as that of ‘Rev. 


| James Freeman.” 





death of perhaps the most noted clergyman of 


man Clarke, was announced in several London 


The time has gone by when English people sup- 
posed that Americans were colored, as to their 


|more properly occur in midwinter than in mid- 
| summer. 

But, speaking generally, is the usual summer 
holiday too long ? 

“My boys don’t know what to do in the long, 
long days,” remarks one practical man. 

‘““My boys,” says another, “know a great deal 
too well what to do; they are always in mis- 
chief.” 

Both these parents, to use an expression that 
| savors of slang, ‘‘give themselves away,” for they 
| confess their own incompetency as parents, and 
| they admit that their sons especially need a lesson 
| which a long vacation may teach them: How to 
| use their own time. 

| It was said of the favorite of a king, that the 
favorite owed his ascendancy to the skill he had 
in killing the king’s time for him. He knew how 
to invent foolish games and silly adventures 
adapted to the tastes and intellect of the mon- 
arch. During the school year, a child has little 





but during the vacation his time is very much in 
his own custody, and he has an opportunity of 
learning how tedious and stupid a thing time is 
unless it is rationally used. 

He is in a position resembling that of the king 
just mentioned after the dismissal of the favorite. 
He is thrown in some degree upon his own re- 
sources, and, though he is often at a loss for 
something to do, and passes some tedious hours, 
yet he is in a way to learn how to lay out and em- 
ploy his time so as to get from it a fair average of 
pleasure and profit. He learns, for example, that 
there are portions of a summer day during which 
it is pleasant and good to get into a cool corner 
for reading, and other portions that invite to out- 
of-door employments. 

Moreover, every one should remember that 
when the school-room is vacated, that is, emptied, 
the worst thing that a boy or girl can do, after 
coming to the years when usefulness in the world 
begins, is to take a complete vacation,—that is, to 
empty one’s self of all occupation. 

A change of interests and duties gives rest. 
Very young people, of course, properly give 
themselves up to enjoyment and freedom from 
care. The boy who cannot find rest in the hay- 
field, or the girl who has nothing useful to occupy 
her hands during vacation, does not know how to 
use the season aright. 

If vacation is rightly employed, and we mean 
by that if the time is devoted to rational recrea- 
tion, to reasonable rest, to a certain amount of 
useful work, and thus to the preparation of the 
body for future mental work, then vacation is as 
beneficial to students, young and old, as term 


| 








choice as to how or where he shall spend his time, | 





at the banquet this year, a majority of the class 
voted ne. The minority refused to submit, and de- 
cided to have a dinner by themselves, at which any 
one could have all the wine he wished. 

The minority, in so deciding, gave a valuable tem- 
perance lesson to their fellow-students, who may 
fairly infer from their action” both the strength and 
the lowering influence of the wine-bibbing habit. We 
all know what kind of a boy it is who, when a deci- 
sion goes against him in a game, throws down his 
bat, and moves sulking away to the nearest fence, 
saying, “ Then I won't play !” 

The action of the minority calls to mind this famil- 
iar scene of the play-ground. An important question 
was put to the vote of the whole class, every member 
having a chance to support his opinion by argument. 
The question is decided in the negative, whereupon 
the minority abandon the caucus. They won’t play! 

And how they must love their wine, these cadets 
of the third class! Friendship, class feeling, the 
habit of companionship for years, the respectable 
| custom of their institution, the joy of the parting 
| feast, all these together cannot outweigh the adher- 
ence to a dangerous social custom. 

What a melancholy confession, too, did the minor- 
ity of the third class make by this withdrawal from 
| their fellow-students! Their action implied a doubt 
| if they could, without stimulation, make themselves 
agreeable to one another. They said by their action, 
“We are dull, heavy fellows, deficient in wit, humor, 
and the natural vivacity of youth. To get up even 
the rude.semblance of good-fellowship we must be- 
come stimulated, perhaps semi-delirious, with wine.” 
| The vote of the majority affords the country a 
pleasing assurance that West Point, too, feels the 
impulse which has abolished the ‘wine-parties” 
from English Oxford and Cambridge, and made the 
best American colleges practically unanimous for 
the principle of total abstinence. Whatever wine 
may be, or may not be, to old men, its use by a young 
man is a confession of insufficiency and inferiority. 








READY. 


The disciple of forethought sometimes gets laughed 
at, as well as the improvident soul who always thinks 
too late. In the old fables the diligent bee always 
had the best of the argument, but in these later days, 
the butterfly takes the occasional liberty of jeering 
at him. 

The city cousin had gone down to the farm to spend 
a month, and appeared on the morning after his 
arrival, “ready for action” at the picnic which stood 
first in the order of events. He carried a cane, and 
stowed away «an umbrella in the wagon; his hat was 
| attached by a ribbon to his buttonhole, another cord 
| secured his colored glasses, and a field-glass was 
| slung upon his back. 
| “I do hope there won’t be many mosquitoes,” said 

one of the party waiting on the piazza. 

“I have a bottle of camphor in my pocket,” re- 
turned the city cousin, calmly. “If they are very 
troublesome we can make smudge. I have 
| matches.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Don’t cork up the tea as if you never meant it to 
be opened !”’ called Kate to her sister, as they took a 
last look at the lunch-basket. 

“Never mind, I have a corkscrew,” announced the 
provident guest. Just then the naughty boy of the 
family walked up to him, drew him mysteriously 
aside, and asked, confidentially : 

“I say! I hope you’ve got a rope-ladder in your 
pocket, in case of fire, and a can of pemmican to use 
if we get wrecked on an iceberg?” 


—— 
ITALIAN ORATORY. 


Father Gavazzi, the Italian preacher and patriot, 
first visited the United States about thirty-five years 
ago, to collect funds for the redemption of Italy. 
Rome, the chief city of Italy, was then occupied by 
French troops, ordered there by the French Emperor, 
Louis Napoleon. 

Gavazzi was an orator of the Italian school, and 
the crowds which flocked to hear him were surprised 
and thrilled. His manner was both vehement and 
dramatic. Words rushed forth, like some mountain 
torrent after a cloud-burst. Then the speaker paused, 
and, by a look, or by a gesture or attitude, spoke as 
clearly and as eloquently as by words. 

He beat his breast and the resonant sound was 
heard throughout the hall. Using his monk’s robe 
as a mantle, he assumed the attitude of some classic 
statue. Speaking of the Emperor as “Napoleon the 
little,” he lowered himself until he seemed a dwarf, 
for his robe hid the angles of limbs and body. 

“Did you ever see such superb pantomime?” 

“Every gesture was a sentence.” 

“What a combination of actor and orator!” 

Such were the sentences with which listeners 
greeted each other, on retiring from the hall, where 
the orator had addressed them in idiomatic English 
with a slight flavor of Italian pronunciation which 
gave a piquancy to his utterances. 

An English surgeon, while travelling in Italy a 
hundred years ago, saw among the lawyers of Ven- 
ice several exaggerated illustrations of the old 
Italian school of oratory. 

“Every advocate,” he wrote, “mounts into a small 
pulpit a little elevated above the audience, where he 
opens his harangue with some gentleness, but does 
not long contain himself within these limits. 

“His voice soon cracks, and, what is very remark- 
able, the beginning of most sentences, while he is 
under any agitation and seeming enthusiasm in 
pleading, is at a pitch above his natural voice, so as 
to occasion a wonderful discord. 

“Then, if he means to be very emphatical, he 
strikes the pulpit with his hands five or six times 
together as quick as thought, stamping at the same 
time, so as to make the great room resound with this 
species of oratory. 

“At length, in the fury of his argument, he de- 
scends from the pulpit, runs about, pleading, upon 
the floor, returns in a violent passion back again to 
the pulpit, thwacks it with his hands more than at 
first, and continues in this rage, running up and down 
the pulpit until he has finished his harangue. 

“The audience smiles now and then at this extrav- 
agant behavior. The advocates seem to be in con- 
tinual danger of dropping their wigs from their 
heads, and this sometimes happens. There may be 
some advocates who speak with more dignity, but 
those I saw were all men of eminence in their pro- 
fession.” 

a ee 
HISTORY OF WORDS. 


Our word hunt is possibly connected with the word 
hound, though some authorities deny the fact. &n 
that case, to hunt would mean to pursue with dog or 
hound; really the word does not necessarily imply 
the tracking of wild beasts, for we speak of hunting 
in the sense of looking or searching for, with almost 
any object after the verb. 

Even when the hunting is a pursuit of animals, 
there is no thought of a dog suggested in most cases, 
as when it is a hunting of seals, whales, or walruses. 

A case parallel to this, and in the same line of 
thought, is presented by the word musket. Long be- 
fore the invention of gunpowder, we are told, this 
was the old English word for a hawk, or falcon, used 
in taking other fowl. When firearms were adopted 
for the same purpose, the name was handed on. If 
this account be correci, then originally the musket 
was that variety of firearms known as the fowling- 
piece. 

These instances of words lingering on into succes- 
sive ages, with an entirely different application, are 
given here to show how necessary it is that we know 
the history of a word before we venture upon any 
historical inference from its use. 

A blunder of this kind has been brought to light 
within a few years. The Chinese word for cannon 


was found in books printed long before gunpowder i 


was known to Europeans. From this it was con- 
cluded that the Chinese had invented gunpowder, 
and used it at that early day. When it was found, 
as it has been found, that the word in those times 
meant an engine for hurling stones, the Roman 
balista, then the argument for the early discovery of 
gunpowder by the Chinese fell, without a particle of 
evidence to support it. 
———~~or—____—_——__ 
GALLANTRY. 


Fashions come and go, but probably that of old- 
time gallantry has departed never toreturn. None 
of the coming generation will dream of turning a 
compliment as outspoken in substance and elegance 
of phrasing as those Beau Brummell approved; and 
Colley Cibber’s wholesale flattery would scarcely be 
tolerated by the women of the present day. 

Possibly they are quite as fond of pretty speeches, 
but they like them delicately disguised in a subtlety 
of expression. Still, some of the gallant speeches 
of old, unequivocal and bare-faced as they were, had 
a beguiling sound. 

Fontenelle, the French author, once passed before 
a lady, at a dinner-party, without speaking to her. 

“What am I to think of your gallantry?” asked 
she. ‘You pass before me without even looking at 
me.” 

“Madame,” said he, impressively, “if I had looked 
at you, I could never have passed.” 

Ladies’ eyes have often furnished the light at which 


ley once told Doctor Phillpotts, the Bishop of Exeter, 
that she should be obliged to leave Torquay sooner 
than she had intended. 

‘*Why will you deprive us of the pleasure of your 
company?” he asked. 

“I am going for advice about my eyes,” she re- | 
plied. ‘They give me constant pain.” 

“Well, madam,” he returned, “it is perhaps only 
fair that eyes which have done so much execution 
should, in turn, suffer something themselves.” 
Although gallantry, as a part of masculine educa- 
tion, may have gone out of date, Young America is 
not always behindhand when called upon for a spon- 
taneous “nothing” in the line of compliment. 

“Ah, well,” said an old gentleman the other day, 


The blood is the source of health. Keep it pure by | 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar. (Ade, 


White Teeth.— 4rown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adr, 
———>—_ 

Barry’s Tricopherous is n 

thickens and softens the hair, it cures baldness. 


ot a dye, it cleanses, 
[Adv. 
| 
| 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies, and Preparatory 
School for Little Girls. Embla, P. 0., three miles 
from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cgy Eases (N. Y.) COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute. College Course for Girls. Boys 
repared for College or Business. Conservatory of 
Music and Art. Thorough instruction in all depart- 














“you may talk about your modern beauties, but girls 
aren’t what they used to be. Look at your grand- 


with what they were, but she’s prettier than any 
girl of the family.” 

“Not very bright!” echoed a grandson. ‘Let me 
see!” He turned to confront the blushing old lady, 
and instantly snatched up a pair of smoked glasses, 
which he settled on his nose with a sigh of relief. 
‘‘Now I can look at them!” he announced. 


+o 
LAWSUITS AGAINST ANIMALS. 


The law is held in greater esteem nowadays than 

it ever was before, no doubt, and yet it is improbable 

that any one will ever again, in a civilized country, 

imagine that it is something so grand and awful that 

insects and animals will obey its decrees. And yet | 
this seemed once to be quite a general impression. 

There are many instances in history of formal prose- 

cutions against animals. The most common of 

these cuses are the lawsuits directed against the 

grasshoppers. 


One of the most celebrated of these was a case 
tried in Savoy, in 1545, when a suit was brought, in 
the name of the people, against the grassh 8 


mother now; her eyes aren’t very bright, compared 
| 
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ments. 35th year opens Sept. 10th. Send for illustrated 
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Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled, If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YOuTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 


PENCILS the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
Dyed a beautiful shade 


CORNHUSKS with Perfection Tur- 


key-Red Dye for Cotton. On Cotton stands rewash- 
ing and boiling. 10c. per package, by mail; 80c. per 
dozen. Agents wanted. W. Cushing & Co., Foxcroft, Me. 
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Cloth covered, 20c atin covered, 25c, For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard 
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which were ravaging the country. A lawyer was 
found to undertake the defence of the insects, and he 
exhausted his ingenuity in pleading their cause. 

No doubt he made out a very plausible case for 
their right to exist, for it was finally proposed, on 
the part of the government, officially to give and 
formally make over to the grasshoppers a large tract 
of country, on condition that they should leave the 
rest of the country. 

The lawyer took the proposition under considera- 
tion, and finally came into court and declared that 
“his clients could not accept the proposal, because 
the land offered them was an abandoned and sterile 
tract, producing little or nothing suited to their uses 
and sustenance.” 

The court, however, decided the case against the 
grasshoppers, and ordered them to remove forthwith 
to the district set apart for them. They refused, 
however, to remove, but remained in the country 
until they had eaten up every green thing in it. 

If the courts were powerless to enforce their de- 
crees against the grasshoppers, they made it up in 
the severity with which they punished creatures 
which could be seized and apprehended. In Meulan, 
France, in the last century, a pig which had attacked 
and killed a child was prosecuted for murder. 

Every step taken in this singular case was precisely 
as if the accused had been a human being, except 
that the pig’s lawyer spoke for it in every case, 
instead of the pig replying for itself. 

The lawyer was permitted to urge every possible 
argument in his client’s favor. But the pig was, 
nevertheless, convicted, and sentenced to be strangled 
in the market-place. Pending the execution of this 
sentence, it was sent to prison and confined there. 

A few years before the French Revolution, a cow 
was tried and convicted in the same way at Poitou. 
All the records in these cases are still preserved. 
They prove either a more than childish want of 
common-sense, or else an absurd devotion to form. 


Aor 
AWKWARD. 

A chance word, innocently spoken, may often lead 

the unwary into pitfalls, a truth of which there are 

many illustrations. A lady whose garden happens 

to overlook the garden of her next-door neighbor 

was out looking at her flowers one morning. 


Her little dog, Rags, had accompanied her, and 
took it into his head to lie down picturesquely by 
the fence. His mistress, looking down at him as he 
lay curled up there, with his blue ribbon about his 
neck, clasped her hands in mock admiration, and 
exclaimed, looking steadily at him: 

“Oh, don’t you think you look awfully nice in your 
blue ribbon, down there!” 

Just as the words “down there” were out of her 
mouth, she noticed, to her horror, that the lady next 
door, whose intimate acquaintance she had not the 
honor of, was exactly in the line of her vision in the 
—_ yard, and that she wore a blue ribbon in her 
rair! 

The lady next door looked up in indignation. Rags 
was invisible from where she stood, and she had no 
doubt the remark was addressed to her. She turned 
about with a fierce movement, rushed back into her 
house, and slammed the door after her. The unin- 
tending author of the insult, in the meantime, stood 
aghast and helpless.—Boston Transcript. 


$< p—___—— 
HE COULD DO IT. 


Music must be appropriate, as well as good of its 
kind, in order to touch the senses aright. A hand- 
organ out of tune is far more effective in dispersing 
a mob than the most exquisitely played jewsharp. 


A famous musician was spending his vacation in 
the country. On Sunday he went to church, and 
asked the organist if he might play the organ after- 
piece. Consent was given, and the stranger pro- 
duced such wonderful and beautiful music that every 
one stayed to enjoy it. This vexed the regular organ- 
ist, who had his own ideas of what an afterpiece was 
intended for. 

“That kind of playing,” he whispered, anxiously, 
“will never get the people out. I’ll show you how to 

O it. 

With that he pushed the volunteer aside, took his 
place, and began droning away in his usual style. 
_— the congregation arose from the pews and 





“There,” cried he, with a self-satisfied smile, ‘‘that 
is the way to play them out!” 





WELL-TAUGHT. 


The Rev. Samuel J. May taught a small school in 
Nahant, for one summer, and among his pupils was 
John Lothrop Motley, the future historian. Forty 
years afterward master and scholar met in Rome. 


“Mr. Motley,” said Mr. May, ‘I think I am entitled 
to some share of your great reputation.” 


away.” 
“Why,” said Mr. May, “have you forgotten that I 
taught you to read?” 


“Dp id 


id you?” instantly —- Mr. Motley; ‘‘then 
> 





the torch of gallantry has been kindled. Lady Mor- 





you must have done it we 
ever since.” 


“Very well,” said the historian, ‘you may have all 
you can justly claim; prove property and take it 


for I have known how 
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SAMPLE TREATMENT 

FREE! 
So ary is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
will mail enougi to convince you, E. Send 10. instamps to 


RE 
toverexpense & postage. B.S, LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.d 
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thoroughiy taught at 
Eastman College, 
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alogue CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


waltzes 
SALE quadrilles(with calls),ete., by Mendels 
© jsohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. White Wings, 
and songs, words and music, 8 cents. ~L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
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= Buy P and boy a Tricycle that 
he will not outgrow for years. 


KOHLER'S ADJUSTABLE 
TRICYCLE 


made in 5 sizes, as follows: 
16in. 18in. 20 in. 24 in. 26in. 
$5.5) $6.00 $6.50 $750 $8.00 
Measure of leg: 
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Sent to all parts of the U.S. 
on receipt of price, and we 
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Too 1es. It is changed quickly, and held securely in any 
Oe e OnL two screws to be loosened. Address 
Fe. E. KOHLER, Sec. Chieftain Hay-Rake Co., 
P. O, Box 207, Canton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
This Advertisement will appear monthly only. 
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Address for cat- | 


ages, to make five gallons, 25 cents; by mail, 3l cts.; four | 
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IC DEPOT, 245 Washington St., | 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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on every bottle. 
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Take More Comfort. 
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your dealer, send for directions how to procure 
them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 


125 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 



















COMPARE WITH ANY $1 KNIFE YOU CAN FIND. 


Cut is exact size, 2 blades, oil temper, file tested, replaced 

free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. Price, 65 cts.; 
but for awhile will mail sample for 50 
cts. 5 for $2. It is a knife to swear 
by. Boys’ 2-blade. 25 cts; 
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Razor.” 
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Th. 2. Howe took command at Boston, 1775. 

Fr. 3. Columbus sailed from Palos, 1492. 

Sa. 4, Samuel J. Tilden died, 1886. 

Su. 5. Pilgrims sailed from Southampton, 1620. 

Mo. 6. Sub-Treasury system finally established, 1846. 


Tu. 7. Sheridan made Com'der, Army of N. Virginia, 1864. 
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| remember that he has the power in his soul to help 
every living creature whom he meets. If only by 
a smile, a kind word, a cheerful, cordial greeting, 
he may make life easier and brighter for them. 
There are two rules of the new system of cure 
for bodily diseases which he must obey. He 
| must touch the person whom he wishes to help,— 
not stand apart and view hiin with lofty superior- 
ity, but meet him as a brother, face to face. 
He must, too, have faith in God, to give strength 
and life to his own soul, and through him to 
| others. 
There are men and women who seem to be sent 
into the world as healers of all hurts and sorrows. 
Who would not be one of them ? 


+r 
CULTIVATING THE MEMORY. 





We. 8. New York retaken by the Dutch, 1673. 


For the Companion. 
SIBERIA. 


“Free as a Slav,” they used to say: 
What mockery those words to-day! 
Yet there were years of proud advance, 
When the Republic Novgorod 
With parenes prospered cities stood, 
High in the League of Hanse. 


Then Moscow rose, as decades rolled, 
Above the capitals of old; 
Viadimir, Novgorod and Kief, 
Paling before the rising star, 
Saw Moscow’s prince grow into Czar— 
The dawn of Russia’s grief. 


But from the Slavs that scorned to own 
The sway of that despotic throne, 

A cry of tierce defiance rang. 
Far from the Czar new homes they won; 
And there by Volga, Dnieper, Don, 

The race of Cossacks sprang. 


Ermak, their chief, defied the Czar,— 
Ivan the Terrible,—at war, 

And dealt his captives direful fate; 
While Moscow’s eagle glared upon 
The tameless falcon of the Don 

With deadly wrath and hate. 


The arms of Muscovy were strong; 

They reached afar, and battled long 
Ermak to strike; until again 

The nomads moved, the Ural past, 

And saw Siberia, wild and vast, 
The Tartar Khans’ domain. 


On wintry steppes the wars began, 

The Cossacks conquered from the Khan 
A land that Ermak might have made 

For Cossackdom an empire meet. 

Oh, fatuous faith! at Moscow’s feet 
The blood-won prize he laid. 


Unto the old chief, fondly brave, 

The Czar a coat of chain-mail gave— 
And mark the augury it bore: 

Wearing its glittering weight in pride, 

Ermak sank, breasting Irtish’s tide, 
And never conquered more. 


The land the lawless Cossack gave, 

The Czar has made a prison-grave 
For Russia’s noblest souls, who dare 

Aspire to liberty. Alas! 

Fettered to felons, still they pass 
Those portals of despair. 


Its horrors have congealed their tears. 

The death-in-life of years and years 
In deadly mines and dungeons black— 

The knout, the ever-clanking chain, 

Have wasted them; their ghosts remain 
To haunt your land, Ermak. 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
——_—_+or 





For the Companion. 


THE HEALING TOUCH. 


The readers of the Companion may have ob- | 
served that a singular system of cure for all | 
human diseases has lately produced an excitement 
in some parts of this country. Certain persons are 
supposed to be endowed at birth with healing pow- 
ers—magnetism, the quality is sometimes called. 
The sick, Jame, deaf and blind are brought to | 
them; they lay their hands upon them, and it is 
asserted that health, the use of their limbs, or 
their impaired senses, as the case may be, are in- 


stantly restored. 
This is but the revival of an old belief. 


to cure all diseases by their touch while living, 


but after their death crowds repaired to their 
tombs, to obtain health from the vital power 


which was possessed by their bones. 


In our own days multitudes followed Bernadetta 
Souberons, a little girl in France, and also a 
young woman in Scotland, a member of Edward 
Irving’s congregation, both of whom were held to 


be endowed with a miraculous power of cure. 


Among the Hindus and some of the African 
tribes certain persons are believed to be filled with | 
a mysterious fluid, which they communicate by 


touch to others. 


The Chinese believe that each person is sur- 
rounded by a nimbus, or atmosphere, which af- 
fects for good or evil every living body that comes 


within its limit, giving to it health or disease. 


The Companion leaves its readers to decide how 
much truth or falsehood there is in these ciaims 
that the body of man can impart vital power by 
touch to other bodies; but there can be no doubt 


that the soul of man has such power. 


Within every man who reads these lines, dwells 
an invisible living creature, perpetually at work, 
stretching out its influences through his words, his 
smallest acts, even his looks, infusing disease or 
health into the people with whom he comes in con- 
The man whose body is the cage of this 
living power may scarcely remember its presence 
and may be ignorant of the influence which it in- 


tact. 


cessantly gives out and receives. 


He takes care that his body shall not come in 
contact with bodies that throw off the germs of 
But he 


typhus or diphtheria or other disease. 
does not remember that finer creature within 
which is more easily poisoned, or strengthened. 


The reader of this may only be a school-boy of 
But let him 


small importance in his little world, 


From 
time to time, since the days of the Apostles, per- 
sons in both the Catholic and Protestant churches 
have been alleged to possess miraculous gifts of 
healing. Not only were many of the holy women 
and men of the first ages believed to have power 


anything. The first step in the process is to learn 

everything perfectly, and never to “‘scamp” a lesson. 

Be it short or long, be it spelling, arithmetic, gram- 
| mar, or geometry, the lesson should be learned, as 
| the school-boys say, “up the middle and down the 
sides, inside and out,’ so that the recitation shall 
be perfect. Mr. C. G. Leland, in his work on “Prac- 
tical Education,” says that this thoroughness in ac- 
quiring a lesson should be insisted on at the begin- 
ning of a child’s educational training. 


He thinks that no regard should at first be paid to 
the acquisition of mere knowledge. The object which 
the teacher ought to keep in mind is simply the de- 
velopment of the child’s memory, the latent power 
of which may be developed to a marvellous degree. 

Before the invention of printing, there were in 
every country in Europe thousands of men who had 
memories that at the present day would be consid- 
ered almost miraculous. In ancient India stupen- 
dous works, such as that ‘“‘three-hundred-thousand- 
legged lyric,” the Mahabarata, were kept in exist- 
ence by memory alone. 

“I have been intimate with a learned Chinese,” 
writes Mr. Leland, ‘“‘who had passed the great exam- 
ination of Pekin, and I am confident that, though 
quite a pao | man, his memory contained ten times 
as much as any European I ever met. There are 
Jews living who can repeat by heart from any given 
word the whole of the Talmud, which is almost a 
library in itself.” 

Among the Highlands of Scotland a few old peo- 
ple may be found who can repeat thousands of verses 
of Gaelic poetry. The early Scandinavian bards pre- 
served by their memories alone long epics, thousands 
of ballads, the legends and history of the times. 

Max Miller tells us that the Brahmins of to-day do 
not employ either the written or the 
learning and transmitting their holy lore. ‘They 
learn it, as their ancestors learned it thousands of 
| years ago, from the mouth of a teacher.” 

So well do these Brahmins memorize and transmit 
the text that their accuracy is a satire upon “the art 
preservative of arts,’ as printing has been called. 
There are many “various readings” in Shakespeare’s 


| Every child should be taught the art of mastering 





works, and the ‘first folio” was printed only two | 


| hundred and sixty-five years ago. 
“There is hardly,” says Max Miiller, writing of 
Brahminical memory, ‘a various reading in the 
proper sense of the word, or even an uncertain ac- 
cent in the whole of the Rig- Veda, which consists of 
| more than a thousand hymns, averaging ten verses, 
and contains more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words.” 

The Hindu Brahmin has, by nature, no better 
memory than the American, but it has been culti- 
vated from his childhood. He is taught to learn one 
thing at a time, and to learn that perfectly. 

Dr. Schliemann, the excavator of Troy, tells us that 
his memory was bad originally, but by will and hard 
| work he so perfected it that he learned a new lan- 
guage every six months, so as to write and speak it 
perfectly, and that, too, while engaged in business as 
a wholesale grocer. 

‘“‘What man has done man may do,” quotes Mr. 
Leland, in urging that the memory of children should 
be cultivated. “The art of printing should have 
been our staff; we have made tt a crutch, and used it 
till we cannot walk without it.” 

Mr. Leland would have a child’s memory developed 
by giving it very easy lessons in pure, simple Eng- 
lish, such as proverbs and texts of Scripture. No 
effort should be made to explain the text, but the 
child should learn it ‘‘parrot-like.” 

One-half of every lesson, after the first one, should 
consist of mye ete bey previous lesson. The lesson 
for the day should be learned —v- When the 
child can recite at will several series of texts and 
proverbs, with accuracy, the teacher may give, with- 
out book, phrases to be learned. 

When the pupil can repeat many proverbs and sen- 
tences, and can grasp and retain phrases given ver- 
bally, a new power will be caanilested, which will 
show itself wax to receive and marble to retain. 
From the first the pupil must be taught to use the 
will; that is, to will to look intently and will to re- 
peat the words. 


WASHINGTON’S DIGNITY. 


Many anecdotes of Washington are preserved in 
Philadelphia which illustrate his habits of life while 
he was President inthat city. He rated the dignity 
of his office very high, expecting and exacting ex- 
treme respect as President of the United States. No 
other man in our history was regarded personally 
with the same veneration and awe. ‘His manner,” 
says an old Quaker chronicler, ‘‘was grave to sadness, 
| but without a touch of hauteur. Its very simplicity 
made it more majestic. He seldom spoke except 
when addressed, replying in few, weighty words.” 
At his official levees, Watson tells us, “he avoided 
shaking hands with any one.” 


After Washington had retired from office he was 
invited as a farmer to dine with some other farmers 
in Alexandria. It was agreed before his arrival 
that no special mark of respect should be paid to 
him, for many of the guests were his political ene- 
mies. But when he entered the room such was the 
power of his presence that every man instinctively 
rose as in the presence of royalty. 

While Washington required great respect to his 
office, he made no such exaction of deference to him- 
self as a man. In this point he was mistaken by 
many of his contemporaries, and has been unfairly 
accused in history of haughtiness and intolerant 
contempt for inferiors. 

One or two authentic anecdotes, which have been 
preserved in Philadelphia families, prove the injus- 
tice of this view of his character. 

A well-known Pennsylvania jurist, who died in 
1860, at an advanced age, used to relate that in 1797, 
when he was a boy of ten, he was set by his father to 
help his brother and a Hessian laborer to load a 
wagon with wood, near the ferry on the New Jersey 
side of the Delaware, opposite to Philadelphia. 
Presently a gentleman in gray, with alight sword at 
his side, rode up from the village and waited for the 
ferry-boat to cross. 

The boys, recognizing the stranger, bowed and 
stood uncovered; but Henry Dheets, the Dutchman, 





went up to him and stared curiously at him. 
“I tink I seen you before,” he said. 
calls yourself?” 
“George Washington.” 
“Ach, mein lieber Himmel !” shouted Dheets, run- 





“How you 


rinted texts in | 


ning back to the river in terror. “I vish I vas unter 
de ice! I vish I vas unter de ice!” 

Washington followed the man, spoke kindly to 
him and tried to reassure him. 

On another occasion, after leaving office, he was 


city, and, on the same evening, to the Assembly, the 
most exclusive of Philadelphia entertainments. 
“Your Excellency cannot accept the hospitality of 


the latter invitation. 

‘Pardon me. Every American citizen is my peer, 
whatever his occupation,’”” Washington is said to 
have replied. 

It is certain that he went by choice to the ball of 
the working-people, and opened it by dancing a min- 
uet with a mechanic’s daughter. 


eS oe 
CALM AFTER STORM. 


Life is the long and difficult campaign, 

The gladiator’s struggle on the sand, 
The ship’s contention with the furious main; 
While ceaselessly the silver trumpet’s strain 

Is calling us in confidence to stand 

With palm and incense ’mid the peaceful band. 
Blow, trumpets, blow, and bring again the dream 
That thrilled the ecstatic outcast on his isle; 
Though we may never loose our grasp the while 
On blades still bared, and long the waiting seem, 

Till gates of pearl turn on their hinge amain, 
And storm and battle vanish in the gleam 
Shot forth from streets untrod by guilt or pain, 
Where heaven’s own hosts their wished-for welcome 


smile! 
—The Churchman, 
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a — 
ALL ABOUT HER. 


That classical anecdote of the English child who, 
when reminded that she ought to go to her mother, 
replied, “‘Her aint a-calling we; us don’t belong to 
she,” not only proves that a confusion of cases is 
common to untutored minds, but also that they are 
deeply attached to pronouns. In the country, espe- 
cially, does a love of that part of speech greatly 
abound. It may be a condition of the natural sheep- 
ishness attendant on the closer relations of life, but 
certain it is that in most rural districts the husband 
speaks vaguely of his wife as “‘she,” while the other 
side of the shield is displayed in her reference to 
“him.” 

“I was goin’ out to mow that mornin’,” said a 
farmer, when giving his evidence in court, “and I 
says to her” — 

“Whom do you mean by her?” interrupted the 
judge. ‘The prisoner?” 

«No, no, not the prisoner! She wa’n’t there!” said 
the witness, hardly concealing his scorn of the judge’s 
stupidity. “I was talkin’ to her. She was in the 
| house fryin’ doughnuts”— 

“Who was frying doughnuts?” 
| “Why, she was! And I said”— 
“Your Honor,” interrupted the o sing counsel, 

Pp P g 

“it seems to me absolutely essential that the identity 
| of this unknown woman should be settled.” 
| “She didn’t have nothin’ to do with the case at 
| all!” cried the witness, indignantly. ‘She was fry- 
| in’ her doughnuts for breakfast, and I says” — 
| *What—is—her—name?”’ said His Honor, leaning 
| forward and emphasizing every word with a shake 
of the finger. 

“Her’n?” 

“Yes.” 

The witness turned toward the back of the court- 
room, and pointed a brown and stalwart finger at a 
— little woman who sat there glaring indignantly 
at the lawyers who were badgering him. 

“Thar she sets!” he announced. ‘Mehitable Jane, 
stan’ up an’ let ’em take a good look at ye!” 

Mehitable Jane rose, and after a little more skilful 
qucetioning, her identity was satisfactorily estab- 
ished. 





Se 
REBUKED. 


An incident which happened at a dinner-party of 
gentlemen recently is worth recording for the reflec- 
tion it suggests. One of the guests was known to 
have a strong appetite for intoxicating liquor, but, 
after a severe struggle, had succeeded in breaking 
| away from the vice which he had inherited from dis- 
| solute ancestors. His only safety lay in total absti- 
nence, and although on this occasion wine was abun- 
dant, he did not taste it. 


At iy it occurred to the host that a practical 
jest would be amusing, and, by his direction, the 
waiter filled the tumbler of this guest with gin, in- 
stead of water. There being no difference in the 
appearance, and there being no reason for suspecting 
evil, the dipsomaniac raised it to his lips. 

The instant he tasted it, he comprehended what 
had been done, and, without a word, set the glass 
down and left the room. 

His nearest neighbor, astonished at his unceremo- 
nious departure, turned to see what was the matter, 
when the grins of the waiter directed his attention 
to the still full tumbler. 

He took it up, examined the contents, and, under- 
standing in turn the cruel joke that had an res 
he followed the example of the victim, and, with 
only a glance of indignation by way of farewell to 
the host, he, too, left the room and house. 

His neighbor in turn sought and found the expla- 
nation of this singular breach of etiquette, and the 
| action of the others having furnished him a clew to 
the sharpest method of — ey the indignation 
any right-minded man must feel, he, in turn, con- 
temptuously left the table. 

To cut the matter short, every 
a silence so impressive that the host lacked either 
the nerve or the presence of mind to break it, de- 
parted in utter silence, until the giver of the feast 
was left alone. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to add that the dipso- 
maniac had the courage and presence of mind to get 
into a carriage and drive home at once, where he re- 
mained until he had conquered the cravings excited 
by the taste of alcohol he had unwittingly taken.— 
Providence Journal. 





uest in turn, amid 


+o 
A LIVELY BLOW. 


A traveller in Persia describes his first experience 
with the tenkis, a kind of storm, which, according to 
his account, sweeps over the country about once a 
fortnight, and of which the inhabitants usually have 
about fifteen minutes’ warning. He first noticed 
persons pointing hurriedly toward the Caspian hori- 
zon, where a thin, white, jagged line of flying mist 
was perceptible, rising higher and higher every mo- 
ment. 

I saw men and women in frantic haste flingin 
ropes over the tops of the houses, and lashing the 
opposite extremities to stout wooden pegs firmly im- 
bedded in the ground. Meantime, within my resi- 


tones, was propping his boat-hook and several other 
poles of equal size against the spring of the dome, 
and planting the lower one firmly in the ground. 

I could make neither head nor tail of all these 
preparations, and was still more annoyed at seeing 
all the women who were not engaged in securing the 
permanency of their habitations rushing to the bank 


upon their backs. 
My first idea was that these were defensive prepa- 








invited to a ball given by the tradespeople of the | 


the Tekkes, but every one was too busy to answer my 
questions, except by exclaiming, ‘The tenkis/ the 
tenkis !”’ 

By this time the jagged white mist had risen high 
above the horizon, and was rapidly veiling the west- 
ern sky. Flocks of sea-gulls and other aquatic birds 


| flew inland, screaming and shrieking loudly. Great 


| 
| 


| 








| 


sand-clouds came whirling toward us from the beach, 


|and in another instant the storm burst upon us, 
such canaille /” said the gentleman who brought him | 


accompanied by a tremendous down-pour of rain. 

The kibitka into which I rushed for shelter quiv- 
ered and shook, and J thought every moment it 
would go over ne The westerly edge was lifted 
some inches from the o— with each fresh gust, 
and the eagerness with which ropes were hauled 
taut, and storm-props made fast by the inmates 
hanging with all their might upon them, reminded 
me of a scene on board ship during a violent tem- 
pest. 

The: storm continued for over an hour, during 
which time the oy moored in the river were 
quite deserted by their crews, lest the craft might be 
torn from their anchorage and dashed against each 
other, as occasionally happens. 

Of course, when the tempest came on, I saw the 
object of all the lashing and propping, but it was 
only when it had paneel, and the inhabitants were 
at leisure to speak to me, that I could make out the 
meaning of the hurried rush to the river for water. 

It appears that when the ¢enkis blows strongly, the 
sea-water is forced up the channel of the Gurgan, 
sometimes to a distance of a mile above the village, 
thus rendering the water of the river unfit for con- 
sumption, often for hours together, and it is with a 
view of securing a supply for household use that a 
rush is made to the banks as soon as the flying, 
jagged mist appears upon the horizon. 


oe =— 
BUTTRESSED TREES. 


Most varieties of trees show a development of the 
trunk near the ground directly above where the larger 
roots branch off. Our elms and willows have this 
habit as strongly marked as any trees perhaps, but 
all that grow ina soft, yielding soil show the pecu- 
liarity. 


It is a provision of nature to give the tree support 
by enlarging the base, and to increase the resistance 
where the strain is the greatest. To keep up the 
proportion between the trunk and the other members, 
the tree has no other way of securing the needed 
strength at the base than by growing these but- 
tresses. 

In the soft bottom lands along the sides of Central 
American rivers, these buttresses run up the trunks 
fifteen feet or more, and enlarge the base to an enor- 
mous extent. 

One of these trees is described as sending out two 
of these projections so as to enclose a semi-circle 
thirty feet in diameter, while the buttresses them- 
selves were not half a foot thick. 

The same regard which nature has for the support 
of the tree in giving this unsymmetrical growth at 
its base, also leads to an unusual arrangement of the 
fibres, so that the wood in these parts has a different 
texture. The fibres are so twisted, and interwoven, 
and knotted, that the wood is gnarled and refractory 
under any treatment. This renders the lower part of 
the trunk worthless for timber, and greatly increases 
the labor of felling the tree. 

To get around this difficulty, it is said the mahogany- 
cutters of Honduras build up a scaffolding of poles 
about the tree to the height of ten or fifteen feet. 
On this they stand and fell the tree, leaving a stump, 
of course, higher than the platform. 


— +O 
SAVAGE MILLINERY. 


The practice of trimming: ladies’ bonnets with 
birds and feathers may be perfectly rational to the 
view of civilized people, but it is apt to indicate to 
the unfamiliar eye more than the wearer contem- 
plates. A lady living for a time at a Chinese settle- 
ment in Formosa became aware of this fact in a really 
ludicrous manner. 


IT was amusing myself, she writes, in a garden in 
which I took particular pride, as it had been laid out, 
after many difficulties, under my immediate superin- 
tendence, when, as I approached a corner, separated 
by a low hedge froma well much frequented by the 
villagers, I heard a scream, and looking up saw that 
a stalwart young Chinaman had thrown down his 
water-buckets in alarm, and was gazing with open 
mouth at me, transfixed with astonishment. 

Terror was depicted in every feature of the man’s 
countenance; his limbs trembled, and before I could 
realize what was the matter he turned sharply round, 
and, crying aloud in the utmost fear and horror, fled 
at the top of his speed toward the village, leaving 
his buckets behind him. 

One of our servants who spoke English happening 
to be near me, I asked him if he could account for 

e man’s strange behavior, and to my astonishment 

learned that the frightened native, who had never 
seen a yo lady before, observing some feathers 
in my hat, thought I was one of the ‘‘savages” from 
the hills—of whom many Chinese are in constant 
dread—and fled before there was any possibility of 
his being eaten or flayed alive. 


<> 
tor 


CATCHING WHALES IN THE FAROES. 


The Faroe Islands lie in a region of the North 
Atlantic which is much frequented by whales. Among 
the limited resources of these islands, the profits of 
the local whale-fishery have to be taken into account. 
No other branch of industry carried on there pos- 
sesses greater speculative interest. In one year a 
couple of thousand of whales may be driven to their 
death up one or other of the different sounds; in the 
succeeding year perhaps a couple of hundred only 
are killed. 


So important is the whaling industry that it affects 
every member of the community. The sysselmen, 
or provincial judges, look to their percentage on a 
capture as a matter-of-fact addition to the small sti- 

end allowed by the Danish Government. The par- 
Boh priest has his legal share also, as a matter of 
course (one-thirtieth of every catch within his dis- 
trict), and even the Crown itself does not disdain to 
participate in the profit—receiving a share equal to 
that of the priest. This profit is considerable. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Faroe may well be 
grateful to the ocean surrounding it. Ever since 
records were kept at Thorshavn (7. e., since 1584), 
nearly one hundred ‘and twenty thousand whales 
have been slaughtered in the isles; and to this day 
the whales, with predictions about the luck or ili- 
luck of the actual season, furnish the most exciting 
topics of talk in Faroe. 





en 
IN DANGER OF STARVING. 


Savages are not supposed to be, as a rule, very 
thoughtful of the comfort of animals; but it seems 


4 : ; | that ther 8 ptions. 
dence, old Dourdi, muttering prayers in most anxious | Chere are seme exceptions 


When wagons were first introduced into Great 
Namaqua-land, in Africa, they occasioned many con- 
jectures, and much astonishment among the natives, 
who conceived them to be some gigantic animal. 

A conveyance of this kind, belonging to a mission- 
ary, broke down, and was left sticking in the sand. 
One day a Bushman came to the owner, and said that 


of the river, with pitchers in their hands, or strapped | he had seen his “pack-ox” standing in the desert a 


long time with a broken leg; and, as he did not see 
that it had any grass, he was afraid it would soon die 


rations against some expected raid on the part of | of hunger unless taken away. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
































For the Companion. 


THE KEY OF IKAN. 


The Wizold Man 
Hath written to me, 
“The Key of Ikan 
Ts a golden Key ; 
For in every place 
It fits the locks 
Of a jewel case 
And a treasure-box. 
In paths of fear 
And doubt and dismay, 


orchard, with his cheeks red and his eyes anne, | 
beating steadily away at his drum. 

“I’ve got ’em!’’ he cried, his voice fairly 
trembling with excitement and delight. ‘See, 
gram’pa! see, Uncle Lew!” 

Sure enough, there was a black, hanging cluster 
on a low apple-bough. 

“Hooray, my boy!” cried Uncle Lewis, throw- 
ing up his hat. ‘Good enough!” 

‘Well done!” said grandpa, patting Johnny's 
head. , 

“Tl get an empty hive over to Mr. Carroll’s— 
he keeps bees,’’ said Uncle Lewis. ‘‘How’d you 





| know about it, Johnny ?” 


| 


“T read it,” said Johnny, laughing up in Uncle 


| Lewis’s face; ‘about if you pound on anything 





loud enough so the bees can’t hear their own 
noise theyll light. So I did—and I'm awful 
glad!” 

Well, Uncle Lewis got one of Mr. Carroll’s 


| empty hives; and Mr. Carroll himself came over 
and hived Johnny’s swarm for him. 

“It’s a good one,’’ said he, ‘‘and it will make 
you lots of honey.” 

“T'll keep it for you,” 
‘cand all I’ll charge ‘ll be what honey we eat.” 

So grandpa kept the swarm; and I am afraid, 
if I were to tell you just how many swarms of 
bees there are in grandpa’s orchard from that very 
one, and just how much money Johnny has put 
in the bank from the sale of bees and honey, you 
would say it was a fish-story instead of a story 
about bees. 

But there are a good many swarms, and it is a 
good deal of money—for a little boy to own. 


A. C. 
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in the barn. Seeing a large pitchfork, he said, 
‘Papa, is that what the horses eat hay with ?” 





said grandpa to Johnny ; | 


Lirre three-year-old Jamie was with his father | 














INUTS TO CRACK 


Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 


1. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


There’s many a tale of Lammas * « «. 

Have you read them all? Yet listen, I « « « «, 

While I recite my modest * * «. 

The sunshine through the month of « « «* 

| Burnished the waters of the « « *, 

And Scotch and English 
farmers * « * 

*Tisa good year for corn 








If you keep it near 

It will open the way. 
No bar can ban ; 

It will set you free. 
The Key of Ikan 

Is a golden Key.” 
The Wizold Man 

Hath written to me, 
“The Key of Ikan 

Is a golden Key ; 
For it brings from above, 

Unto age and youth, 
The jewels of Love, 

The treasures of Truth. 
It is far away 

In the distant lands ; 
And its’s here, to-day, 

In your very hands. 
If my words you scan 

Their truth you will see ; 
The Key of Ikan 

Is a golden Key.” 


—_— ——<+@>— — —-— 
For the Companien. 
ASWARM OF BEES. 


Johnny spied it first, 
one sultry Saturday after- 
noon, coming straight 
across the tops of the 
plum-trees in the garden 
—a wavering little black 
cloud. 

‘““What is it?” he cried. 
“How funny it looks! 
Oh, what is it ?” 

Johnny was out on the 
veranda. Uncle Lewis 
was there, too, reading in 
the hammock, with his 
feet hanging lazily over, 
and grandpa was dozing 
off in his arm-chair. 

But at Johnny’s excited 
exclamation, Uncle Lewis 
pulled in his feet and shut 
his book, because Johnny 
was always seeing some- 
thing worth while wanting 
to know about; and 
grandpa opened his eyes, 
and tried to look as if he 
hadn’t the smallest idea 
of going to sleep. 

“There!” cried Johnny. 
“See, it’s almost over our 
heads!” 

“It’s heat in the air,” 
said Uncle Lewis. ‘‘Why, 
no!” he added, quickly. 
“Why, Johnny, it’s a 
swarm of run-away bees! 
I wish they’d light; then 
we’d hive ’em, and get 
some honey.” 

Johnny. was a funny 
boy. Uncle Lewis, who 
liked to tease little boys, 
called him “Student 
John,”’ and ‘“fhe Learned 
Blacksmith,” and a good 
many other names, be- 
cause he was always por- 
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Ea SIE AND THE FEAR. ) 


f br te your name with 
They 
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Till 
"The 
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and * * *. 

soon the fragrant 
stacks * * * * * * 

The 9 home of many a 


That. ‘trom old Phe bus 
dared to « * * *® *. 
Yet still the corn in green 


** 

Stands beckoning to the 
hungry * * *;— 

A tenant he, who does not 


**# #. 
He eats his fill then flies 


** # ES 

What though the farmers 
say him * * «, 

And aim their guns and 
strive to + * * *, 

“Ha! ha!” he laughs, “my 
heart is * «* «. 

—— w - a bird to pick 


“Fret “it me will till you 
grow * « * *. 
“I’ve had enough, I will 


re on the smooth & eer sand Meanwhile — 
carefu > hand. And August “tet Lammas 
hen $/e2@ the little WaVeS — gu" ast The “dae at whieh all 


2 ripples ‘sparkle in’ the 
with a ‘+. i das 

ace he letters 
sliye th laughler dozsn 


© see us cating in the 


come , each wong: than 


and nearer run, 


oulfe 


tenants * * * 

Rent, and first fruits of 
grain, they * « «. 
Bread of new — 
baked that « «* «. 
Small need the fatted calf 


e last. 


SUN , 


is 


spray They. offer bread. With 

away reer hearts they 
the slrand | nd.thas they, keep brea. 
sand ! Lammas * * «*. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


CUBE IN PERSPECTIVE. 


1* ** * * * QD 
** *x* * 
* * * * 
- * * * 
BRR RY x 
* * * 
* * * + 
* 5 * eke eG 
* * * * 
* * . * 
* * * * 
7T** ek Re RE 


1 to 2. The name of a 
Swedish author who died 
on August 4, 1875. 

1 to 5. —. 

2 to 6. The name of a 
French general who was 
born on August 15, 1769. 

5 to6. A present. 

3 to 4. A battle fought 
on August 8, 1814. 

3to7. An English nov- 
elist, died on Aug. 9, 1848. 

+to8. Twists. 





7to8. Memorials of vic- 
tory. 
1to3. Sudden terror. 
2 to 4. A plant like a 
fi small turnip. 
5to7. To distrust. 
6to8. Canonical hours. 


COUSIN FRANK. 
3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
August Birthdays. 
Lysle Hersey Schepby, 
August 4, 1792. 
James Harper Koon, D. 
D., August 7, 1795. 
Otto E. Ryerbush, August 
12, 1774. 
Anton Bonar Aleppeo, 
August 15, 1769. 
Carlos T. Witters, August 
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ing over books and papers 
that were not story-books 
and papers at all. 

Just at this minute Johnny puckered up his 
mouth into a round O, and gave a little surprised 
whistle, and darted into the house like a small 
whirlwind. 

In a good deal less than a minute he was out 
again, with his drum slung across his breast, and | 
the drum-sticks in his two brown hands, and away | 
he went on arun through the orchard, after the 
little black cloud, beating rat-a-tat-tat-tat-rat-a- 
tat-tat! 

“What is that youngster up to now?” said 
Uncle Lewis, and he spilled himself out of his 
hammock, and clapped on his palm-leaf hat, and 
followed after. 

“He knows what he’s doing—that boy does,” 
said grandpa, meaning Johnny. 





But he took his cane, and put on his hat, and | 
followed Uncle Lewis across the orchard. 
And pretty soon they both came to where Johnny | 


was standing still, near the farther line of the| they felt so safe and happy. 


For the Companion. 
TWO BRAVE LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tiny and Trip, the two little cousins, were up in 
the buggy in Tiny’s yard, playing with their dol- 
lies. It was a splendid place to play. 

“T like to be up here so high, out of the way of 
everything, don’t you ?” asked Trip. 

“Yes,” replied Tiny, “it’s ever so nice. Nothing 
can’t get us up here, and I aint afraid of noth- 
ing.” 

“Nor I,” said Trip. ‘If a bear should come in 
at the gate, I should just sit here and look at him, 
and laugh.” 

“So would I,” added Tiny. ‘And if a elephant 
comed in here, I would take the whip, just so, 
and snap it at him, just so, and say, ‘Go ’long 
away, you great old elephant!’ and wouldn’t he 
go just capering down the road ?” 

Then both the little girls laughed loud and long, 


to their doors. 





A few minutes after two cows came running 
along the road, and turned in at the gate. The 
gentle, old mooley cows had found the bars down 
when they’ came into their yard at night, and so 
had come out into the road to see what they could 
find. 

When those two brave little girls saw those two 
cows coming into their yard, they just went to 
screaming as loud as they could. 

How they did shriek! You would have sup- 
posed that a bear and an elephant were both after 
them at once. 

Tiny’s mother ran out to the door, and Trip’s 
mother ran to her door, and all the neighbors ran 


And then they saw the two little screaming 
girls in the buggy, and a man driving out the two 
gentle old cows that had frightened them so. 

When the cows were gone, Trip and Tiny 
climbed down out of the buggy, with very red 
faces, and went home. M. G W. B 





1B 1771. 

‘Albert Boker, August 15, 
1599. 

Orad Roper Keeth, August 
24, 1810. 

Lewis Henore Lovell, 


M. D., August 29, 1809. 
Hester Azubah Lippletts, 
August 31, 1844. 


4. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


Swinging in the tree tops 

*Tis sung by birds so gay, 
Headless through the meadows 
It winds its quiet way. 
Beheaded then, an adjective, 
Without which we like to live. 





H. A. G. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, En-e-my. My-r-th. Rh-i-ne. Ne-r-ve. Ve-r-se. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 
year, payment in ad- | 


subscription price is $1.75 a y 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

Yheck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find # Seid name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


| 


| 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | man, though suffering intensely, retained his self- 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 

our books unless this is done. | 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 

papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
RELISHES. 


A relish is something eaten with food to render it 
more appetizing, or to quicken a dull appetite. There 
are certain articles which, without some such addi- 
tion, as salt, for instance, are tasteless—sometimes 
even nauseating. But it is not customary to apply 
the term relish to salt, or to any other article when 
it is employed simply to ‘“‘season” food. 

The relishes are of two classes. First, those which 
depend mainly on one or more piquant substances, 
such as pepper, mustard, ginger, horseradish, vine- 
gar, cinnamon and the various spices. These are 
combined with some one or more—generally with 
several—of the following vegetables as a base: toma- 
toes, usually green, onions, cabbage, cucumbers, 
pears, peaches, currants, berries, grapes. 

Secondly, those which depend mainly on sugar, 
combined with the juices of various fruits, or with 
the pulp, as in the case of marmalade. 

Now the question arises, are these and similar rel- 
ishes conducive to health? 

A normal, vigorous appetite needs no such aid. It 
is sufficient of itself. The lower animals need noth- 
ing of the kind. The cow’s green grass, the horse’s 
dry hay, and the dog’s bone with a little meat on it, 
are doubtless eaten with a relish that our pampered 
stomachs know little of. 

Socrates told his rich Athenian auditors that he 
got more real enjoyment out of his dry crust than 
they did from the luxuries with which they tickled 
their palates. The old Latin assertion, “optimum 
condimentum fames,” is only the saying of Socrates 
concisely expressed—the best sauce is a good appe- 
tite. 

Unfortunately, all people have not high health. 
Some are in a feeble condition, with little or no ap- 
petite, and yet their recovery depends mainly on the 
food they take. In all such cases some simple relish 
is not me ely greatly desirable, it is necessary. 

Many ,rsons, in this driving age, come to their 
meals w'*h little appetite. A sensible appetite quick- 
ens and increases the gastric secretions. In such 
cases, therefore, some piquant relish is really help- 
ful. Probably even the strongest is not injurious, if 
used with moderation; but relishes are greatly per- 
nicious if used to encourage overeating, or to cause 
one to eat when the stomach is already exhausted 
from previous repletion. 


———>—___——_- 
THE BASKET PARTY. 

Near the City of Boston, and within the city limits, 
is a great public park, of perhaps a thousand acres, 
open to all people under no other restriction than 
good behavior. It is known as Franklin Park. It 
consists of fine old farms and summer-houses, rich 
meadows of timothy, clover and daisies, groves of 
oak and rocky woodlands. Unlike the historic Com- 
mon in the heart of Boston, its use is restrained by 
no inhospitable notices to “Keep off the grass.”” It 
is the working people’s pleasure-ground. 

This park has become a favorite place for basket 
parties on holidays, half-holidays and long summer 
evenings. A basket party is simply an out-of-door 
supper under the trees or on the open ground. The 
name comes, of course, from the circumstance that 
the supper is carried in a basket. A person giving a 
basket party invites a few friends, packs a basket 
with food, berries and simple beverages, and gives a 
luncheon in a country place. 

These parties may be enlivened and made joyous 
by many simple means. One novelty is the wearing 
crackers as ornaments or as auniform. We recently 
heard a cracker chorus given in this way. 


Another means of diversion, and one always pleas- | 


ing in the country under the trees, is the playing 
upon the most simple musical instruments, such as 
the banjo, the mouth harmonica, the autoharp, the 
metalaphone, the zither and the violin. 

A harmonica concert is very delightful in the open 
air, whether in a grove or on a boat; plantation mel- 
odies on the banjo fit the rural scene, or simple airs 
on the violin. Story-telling, and especially the réla- 
tion of folk-lore, may well be introduced. 
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The basket party may also be made a story-telling | 
gathering. Let each member of the party relate 
after the luncheon the most interesting story that he | 

we read for a year. Such simple, rural lunches 
leave in the mind and heart most friendly influences 
| long after the shades of the summer eve have fallen 
under the stars, and the autumn leaves and aaw-| 
flakes have followed the season of bird songs and | 
flowers. They add happiness to the memories as 
well as to the passing current of life. 
| ‘The basket party may also be used as a means of | 
| charity by inviting to it the unfortunate and the 
poor. 
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— 
NOVEL ESCAPES. 


While Mr. Anderson was leisurely travelling 
| through South Africa, in a wagon drawn by sixteen 
| oxen, he heard from the Bushmen many stories of 
| their remarkable escapes from lions. One Bushman, 
| having been seized by the arm by a lion, had the | 
| presence of mind to use his free arm to take up a | 

handful of sand, and throw it in the lion’s eyes. | 
The beast, roaring with pain, and blinded, let go the 
man, who ran away before the lion could recover his 
sight. Mr. Anderson saw the man, and the marks 
of the lion’s teeth on his arm. 





That lion was not as cool as a sergeant in the | 
United States Army, who was stationed at one of 
the forts on the Western plains. A soldier, having 
deserted, was captured by the sergeant in a mining 
fifty miles from the fort. 
ile returning, they were passing a saloon, and 
the prisoner ~ the privilege of going in and 
getting a “drink.” The sergeant consented, and 


| they went in together and stood before the bar, on |/— 


which was a pepper-box filled with cayenne pepper. 
The soldier took the box up, unscrewed the perfor- 

ated lid, threw a handful of the red Lag into the 

sergeant’s eyes, and started for the door. The blinded 


possession. He drew his revolver, fired in the direc- 
tion of the retreating footsteps, and shot the de- 
serter through the heart. | 

A Bushman, on being seized by a lion, who grasped 
the man’s left arm with his teeth, used his free arm 
to take hold of one of the beast’s “yyy This he 
squeezed and pinched so hard that the lion gave a 
roar, and sprang away. 


——— 
CHANGE OF COLOR IN FISH. 


Mr. St. John says that the change of color in fish 
is very remarkable, and takes place with great rapid- 
ity. Some of his experiments and observations will 
be of interest. If you put a living black brook trout | 
into a white basin of water, it will become, within 
half an hour, of a light color. 





In the case of some fish the change is perceptible 
in five minutes. Keep the fish living in a white jar 
for some days, and it becomes absolutely white; but 
put it into a dark-colored or biack vessel, and, al- 
though, on first being placed there, the white-colored 
fish shows most eonaplonously on the black ground, in 
a few minutes, it becomes as dark-colored as the bot- 
tom of the jar, and consequently difficult to be’ seen. 

No doubt this facility of adapting its color to the 
bottom of the water in which it lives, is of the great- 
est service to the fish in protecting it from its num- | 
erous enemies. | 

All anglers must have observed that inevery stream | 
the trout are very much of the same color as the 
gravel or sand on which they live. Whether this | 
change of color is a voluntary or involuntary act on 
the purt of the fish, I leave it for the scientific to de- 
termine. 








> 
PLEADED GUILTY. 


The opinion is said to be common among sailors 
that the Finns are skilled in magic. If the following 
story, which is told by a seaman, is true, then these 
people are more than a match for the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin in dealing with rats. 


| 





He was once shipmate with a Russian Finn who | 
had all the horn buttons eaten off his oilskin clothing | 
by the rats. So on the next dog-watch after he found | 
it out, the Finlander went to the fore-hatch, and, | 
sticking his sheath-knife upright in the deck, called 
upon all the rats in the ship to appear before him. | 

Up came all the rats, one after the other, and | 
crawled before him in solemn procession, rat after | 
rat, every rat in the ship, until hundreds of rats had 
passed close by his feet. Then there was a delay, | 
and the Russian Finn called in a louder tone the | 
same words he had called at first. | 

Instantly a poor little perspiring, bedraggled rat, | 
with all its hairs turned the wrong way, limped out 
of the hatchway, and went up to the upright sheath- 
knife, and sawed its own head off! 





| 


—_————@—___ 
HER ONE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


An old lady who had suddenly come into possession 
of a small fortune, did not ullow herself to become 
excited over the event, and manifested the great 
contentment of mind she had dwelt in for years past | 
by saying, calmly : 

“No, I don’t expect to change my way of living in 
the least. Poor as I’ve been, I’ve had everything I 
needed—all but one thing, and that one thing I shall 
get, now that I’ve the means to get it without being 
extravagant. 

“The first time I go to the city I shall get me a 
bottle of some real nice kind of perfumery for my 
handkerchief. It’s something I’ve always wanted 
and never had, and I do think it’s so nice. Except- 
ing that, I shall live just as I’ve always lived.” 


tee a 
ONLY A JERSEY. 


“Did I lose consciousness?” asked a lady who had 
fainted, after being thrown from her horse. “I don’t 
know, marm,” said a sympathizing street boy; “but 
you lost yer glasses, for I picked ’em up.” Such lit- 
tle misapprehensions of terms will sometimes occur. 

A young man was giving a graphic description of 
his narrow escape from an enraged bull. 

“I seized him by the tail,” he exclaimed, “and 
there I was! I was afraid to hold on, and I dassn’t 
let _ | 
, a etween the horns of a dilemma,” ventured a 

ady. 

“No, ma’am, I wasn’t between the horns at all; 
and besides, he wasn’t a dilemma. He was a Jer- 
sey.” 





A noted Sunday school worker, living in Kansas, 
was once asked to talk to the children of a Sunday | 
school on the subject of temperance. He is very 
earnest in the cause, and wears a bit of blue ribbon 
as a badge of his principles. 


Rising before the school, he pointed to his bit of 


blue ribbon and said: “Now, can any of you children 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an honest and reliable 
medicine. If you have never tried it,do so now. [Adv. 
- + 

Worms.—“ Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and will be found an effectual relief. 25 cts. [Adv. 

aii. 

A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for 











Burnett's. (Adv. 
Job lot of new Rubber Tire Otto Bicycles. 
#4 in. [Factory Price, $40], our price, 27. 
46 in = $45), F 50. 
48 in me $50), ” B33. 
50 in ” $55), be B35. 
62 in. 4 $60 ta B40. 
With Cow-horn Bars an e Handles, A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 





, 

Spad 
$5 extra. Send $5, and will send wheel for 
inspection. Prices are strictly cash; noth- 
ing taken in trade. /nd. Bicycle Uo., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely Snishea, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement. 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


pice $38.00 | $x = 


trated book of 40 pages, seven by seven inches. 
Every man or boy who owns or intends to buy » 
horse or buggy should get this bock, as it is full 
of useful and money-saving information. 





Sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will 
mention where he saw this advertisement, 
for three two-cent stamps, by the 
| STANDARD WAGON CO., CINCINNATI, 0 
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WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 


Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
will restore’ the 





ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods, 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity. 

Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price, at the follow- 

ing List : 

A qual’y, pl’n or f’y web, 50 

B q “ y P - yy ’ 75 


1.00 
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Cc 
Y Wi‘) 2 « satin eed color, bring out a 
fi ra G F “ fancy “ ” 2:00 | new growth, ~ 
, 
’ render the old soft and shiny. For 
ARMSTRONC MANUF’C co. | keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 


242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 


“I am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
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PRINTED DRESS SILKS. 


| Abundant and Glossy, 

We offer to readers of “The! 
Youth’s Companion” 10,000 yards | 
of Printed India Tussah and Fou- 
lard Silks at 50 cents and 60 cents 
per yard; worth $1.00. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0., 


Broadway and lith St., 
NEW YORK. 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘““My hair was coming out (without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
| gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 
sults.’””— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 


‘* My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, III. 


a s s 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
ne a by the se: | 
i? Curicura 


) Remedies. 


YOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
a” all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous prepers of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, coaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOA a 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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e® FoR. 
BEAUTYor POLISH- > 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


JULY 4th te 
OCT, 27%: 
















t#- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2 
we 41 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 

relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
* TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


CINCINNATI 
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CENTENNIAL EXPOSITIONS-OHIO VALLEY 
GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory. 
UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 














give me a reason why [ am not a drunkard?” 
There was no reply for a moment; then a childish 
little voice in the rear of the room piped out: 
“?*Cause this is a prokibition town.” 





NEW BOLING EXWIDIISs , 


EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 














